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Interesting to Humanity. 


LEGISLATURE OF NEW-YORK. 
’ 
IN ASSEMBLY, Monday, February 17, 18%2. 


: d in me, by the act 
tlemen,—Pursvant to the power, veste me, 

oa April 9, 1811, Jedediah Peck, John Murray, Jumor, Samuel 
Russel Roger Skinner and Robert Macomb, were appointed a" 
missioners to report a system for the organization and establish 
ment of common schools» ‘The — eee have devised is now 

itte he consideration of the legislature. A 

recat. DANIEL D. T@MPKINS. 


Albany, Feb. 17, 1812. 


fo D. D. Tompkins, governor, Ke. 


‘The commissioners appointed **To report a system for the 
organization and establishment of common schools of this state, 
veg leave to present the accompanying report and draught of a 
bill JOHN MURRAY, junior, Chairman. 

Robert Macomb, Secretary 


Albany, February 14, 1812. 

Che commissioners appointed by the governor, pursuant to the 
act passed April 9th, 1811, to report a system for 2 Fe ga 
and establishment of common schools, and the distribution © 
the interest of the scheol fund among the common schovis of this 
state, beg leave respectfully to submit the following 

RE PORT— 


Perhaps there never will he presented to the legislature a a 
ject of More importance than the establishment of common schvo - 
‘Edueat on, as the means of improving the moral and pat th etual 
faculties, is under all circumstances, a subject ot the anes po 
posing consideration. To rescue man from the state of degrat at 7 
ty which he is doomed, unless redeemed by education; to ae ‘ 
his physical. intellectual, and moral powers; and to fit him se 
those ligh destinies which his Creator has pr. pred for him, — ) 

fail to excite the most ardent sensibility of the philosopher ant 


the forest, with the enlightened inhabitant of a civilized country, 
would bea brief, but impressive representation, of the momentous 
importance of education. 


proportion as every country has been enlightened bv ee 
so has been its prosperity. Where the heads and the h arts © 
men are generally cultivated and improved, virtue and wisdom 


and wisdoin are the parents of private and public felicity, vice and 
ignorance of private and public misery. : is 
If education be the cause of the advancement of other nations it 


nolitical constitutions, that it is essential, not to our prosperity only. 
but to the very existence of our government. Whatever may be 


it isnot absolutely indispensable to the existence of either. Ina 
despotic government the people have no agency whatever, either 
in the formation or in the execution of the laws. ‘They are the 
mete slaves of arbitrary authority, holding their lives aud property 
at the pleasure of uncontrolled caprice. As the will of the ruler 
is the supreme law, fear, slavish fear on the part of the governed, 1s 
the principal of despotism. It will be perecived readily, thatigno- 
rance on the part of the people can present no barrier to the ad- 
ininistration of such a government; and much less can it endanger 
its existence. In a monarchical government the operation of 
fixed laws is intended to supersede the necessity of intelligence in 
the people. But ina government like ours where the people is 
the sovereign power, Where, the will of the people 1s the law of 
the land, which will is openly and direetly expressed; and where 
every act of the government, may justly be called the act of the 
people, itis absolutely essential that that people be enlightened.— 
They must possess both intelligence and virtue; imtelligence to 
perceive whatis right, and virtue to do what is right. Our republic, 
therefore, may justly be said to be founded on the intelligence and 
virtue of the people. For this reason it is with much propriety 
that the enlightened Montesquieu has said, “that ina re public the 
Whole force of education is required.” ‘ 

The commissioners think it unnecessary to represent ina stron 
ger point of view, the importance, and absolute nee ssity of educa- 
tion, as connected either with the cause of religion and murality, or 
with the prosperity and existence of our political institutions. As 
the people must receive the advantages of education, the eaquiry 
hiaturally arises, how this end is to be attained. The expedient 
devised by the legislature, is the establishient of common schvols. 
Which being spread throughout the state, and aided by its bounty. 
Will bring improvement within the reach of the humblest cinzen. 
A i$ appears to be the best plan that can be devised, to disscmuinats 
rcligion, morality and learning, throughout a whole country. All 


Vou. Tt 


the philanthropist. A comparison of the savage that roams through | 
It were an easier task for the commissioners to show, that ri! 
thust reign. and vice and ignorance must cease to prevail. Virtue | 


must be apparent to the most superficial observer of our peculiar 


the effect of education on a despotic, or monarehical government, | 


“ - ee SS 
other methods, heretofore adopted, a> partial in their operation 
and circumseribed in their etlects. Academies and universities, 
understood in contra-distinetion to conimeon schools, cannot be 
considered as operating impartially and indiscriminately as regard 
the country at large. ‘The advantages of the first are eonfined to 
the particular districts in which they are established; and the 
second, from causes appareut to every one, are devoted almost 
exclusively to th: rich. Ina free government, where political 
equality is established, and where the road to preferment is open 
to all, there isa natural stimulus to education, and accordingly we 
find it geuerally resorted to, unless some great local impediments 
interfere. In populous cities, and the parts of the country thickly 
settl d, schools are gencarlly established by mdividual exertion. 
In these cases, the means of education ave facilitated, as the ex- 
penses of schools are divided arnong a great many. It is in the 
remote and thinly populated parts of the state, where the inhabi- 
tants are scattered ovet aharge extent, that education stands greatly 
in need of encouragement. The people here living far from eacla 
| Other, makes it so difficult to esta lish schools as to render them con- 


| Venient or accessible to all. Kvery family, therefore, must either 

| educat. its own children, or the children must forego the advan- 

| tages of education. 

| These inconveniences can be remedied best by the establishment 

| of common schools, under the direction and patronage of the states 
In these schools should be tanght, at least, those branches of edu- 
cation which are indispensably necessary to every person in his 
intercourse with the world, and to the performance of his duty asa 














“useful citizen. Reading, writing. arithmetic, and the principles 


of morality, are essential to every person, however humble his 
situatiodin life. Without the first, it is impossible to receive those 
‘lessons of morality, which are ineuleated in the writings of the 
learned and pious; nor is it possible to heecome acquainted with our 
political consiitutions and laws; nor to decide those gr at political 
questions, which ultimat ly are referred to the intellizence of the 
people. Writing and ar tinctie are indispensable im the manage} 
/ment of one’s private affairs, and to facilitate one’s commerce with 
the world. Morality ant religion are the foundation of all that 
is truly great and good, and are consequently of primary import- 
anee. A person provided with these acquisitions, is enabled to 
pass through the world respectably and snecessfully. Ef, however, 
it be his intention to hecome acquainted with the higher branches 
of science, the academies and universities estallished in diferent 
| parts of the state, are open tohim. In this manner, education,in 
all its stages, 1s offered to the citizens generally. 


In devising a plan for the organization and establishment of 
common schools, the commissioners have proceeded with great 
care and deliberation. To frame a system which must directly 
affect ev-ry citizen in the state, and so to regulate it, as that it 
shall obviate individual and local discontent, and yet be generally 
beneficial, is a task, at once, perplexing and arduous. Te avoid 
the imputation of local partiality, a ~. to devisea plan, operating’ 
' with equal mildness and advantage, has been the object of the 
commissioners. To effect this end they have consulted the ex 
| perience of others, and resorted to every probable source of intel- 
‘jigenee. From neighboring states, where common school systems 

ave established by law, they have derived much important infor 
| mation. ‘his information is donbly valuable, as it is the result of 
| long and actual experience. The commissioners by closely exa- 

mining the rise and progress of those systems, have been able to 
| obviate many imperfections, otherwise ins-parable from the novelty 
of the establishment, and to discover the means by which they have 
| gradually risen to their present condition. 


i 
| 
' 
} 


The outlines of the plan, sngga-sted by the commissione?s, are 
briefly these. ‘That the several towns in the state, be divided inatu 
schools districts, by three commissioners, elected by the citizens 

| qualified to vote for town officers: That trustees be elected in 
| euch district, to whom shall be confided the care and superinten- 
| danee of the schoo! to be established therein: That the interest 
lofthe schoo!-fund be divided among the different counties and 
| towns, according to their respective population, as ascertained hy 
i thre successive census of the United States: That the proportion 
reeeived by the respective towns, he sulylivided among the dis- 
tricts, into which sueh tuwns shall be divided according to the 
number of children in each, b-tween the ages of five and fifteen 
| years iaclusive : That each town raise, by tax, annually, as much 
| money as it shail have received fron the schovl-fund: That the’ 
| gross amount ef monies received from the state and raised by the 
towns, be appropriated, exclusively, to the payment of the wages 
jof the teachers: ‘Lhat the whole system be placed under the suyer- 
intendance of an officer, anpvvinted by the council of Appointment. 
These are the great outlines of the plan; the details will appear 
more fully by the annexed sketch of a Jaw, submitted to the eon: 
sideration of the legislature. 

This being the plan devised. hy the commissioners let us next 
enqgttire What means the legisiature hove assigae) to carry itinto 
effect. This will be explained by ar ference to the report of th + 
comptroller of the state made to the legislature, the Uth of Fe. 
brnary inst, By this it appears that the sehourfaad is composed 

| of the following items: 
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Bonds and mortgages for part of the consideration money 
of lands sold by the surveyor-general Dols. 240,370 67 
3000 shares of the capital stock of the Merchant's bank 150,000 00 


300 do. dv. do. Hudson do 15,000 00 
Mortgages for loans 101,924 52 
Bond of Horatio G. Spafford and sureties for a loan 3,000 00 


Bond of the Mechanic’s bank in the city of New-York 10,000 00 
Arrears of interest due on the bonds and mortgages of 


the fund 35,831 13 
Balance in the treasury on the 31st December, 1811, be- 
lonbging to this fund 3,338 37 


Dols. 558,464 69 
REVENUE. 
The revenue of the schvol-fund for this year is estimated at 
45 2i5 dollars 95 c@ts arising from the following sources. 
Annual interest on bonds and mortgages Dols. 21,766 95 
Dividends on bank stock 14,850 00 
Probable collection from persons refusing to do military 
duty 1,600 00 


Prucceds of the clerh’s office of the supreme court 7,000 00 


45,216 95 

tt further appears, by the same report, that of the 500,000 aeres 
of land which are directed, by haw, to be sold for the benefit of the 
school-fund, the surve yor-general has already sold 198,507 656-1000 
acres, leaving 201,493 344-1000 acres yet to be appropriated to that 


purpose. As soon as this fund shall have produced a revenue of 


£0,600 dollars, that revenue by the aet of April 2d, 1805, is to be 
civid: damongy the different courtics of this state. 

Te will readily be perceived by the legislature that if the commor 
school establisiunent, Were intended to be maintained by this fund 
exclasively, the fund would fall far short of being adequate to the 
object. A brief statement will make Unis facet very apparent. 

Let us suppose that the school-fund were arrived at that point, 
when by law it is to be divided. There will then be 50.0 0 dollars 
ut pubbe woney to be distributed among the schools; and as by 
the contctuplated plan, a sam ts to be raised annually, by tax equal 
to the interese of the school-fund, the gross amount of monies 
which the schools will reeerve, will be 100,000 dollars. There are in 
this state 45 Counties, comprising, exclusively of the cities, 449 
touwise It will be very evident, therefore, that the proportion of 
each town Diust pecessarily be small, As, however, the school 
d,stricts are authorised to raise, by tex, a sum sufficient to purchase 
2 lot,on which the school house ts to be built; to build the school 
house, and te keep the same in repair; and as the schooi-monies 
ure devoted, exclusively, to the payment of the teacher’s wages, 
ite sutan, however small, which cach district will be entitled to wiil 
ie iyoun these considerations, so much the inore efhceacious. It will, 
thowever, be evident to the legislature, that the funds approprian d 
hy the state, for the support of the common school system, wiil, 
aane, be very inadequate, and the commissioners are of opinion, 
that the fund im any stage of it, even when the residue of the unsold 
lands shail be converted into money bearing an interest, never will 
be alone adi quate to the maintenance of common schools; as the 
jnerease of the population will probably be in as great, if not a 
greater, ratio, than that of the fund. But it is hardly to be ima 
gined. the legislature iitended that the state should support the 
whole expense of so great an establishment. The object of the 
iccislature, as understood by the cenimissioners, was to rouse the 
puble attention to the important subject of education, and by 
idotting a systess of common schools, in the expense of which the 
state Weld immgely participat., to bring instruction within the 
veach and iueans of the humblest citizen. And the commissioners 
have kept in view the furtherance of this object of the legislature : 
tor by requiring cach Cistrict to raise, by a tax, a suin sufficient to 
build and repair a schoul house, and by alloting the sshool-monies 
suk ty to the payment of the teacher’s wages, they have, in a mea- 
sire, supphicd two of the Most important sources of expense.— 
‘Dhus every uducement will be held out to the instruction of youth. 

As to the particular mode of instruction best calculated to 
comimunicate to the young mind the greatest quantity of useful 
knowledge, jn a given time, and with the Jeast expense, the 
commissianers beg leave to ubserve, that there are a variety of new 
tiethods jatcly adopted, im various parts of Europe, of ituparting 
instruction tu youth, sume of which methods have been parually 
introduerd into the United States. The Laneastrian plan, as it is 
called, which has lately been introduced into some of the large 
tuwus of the United States, merits the serious consideragion of de 
legesiaturee As an expeditious and cheap mode of mstructing a 
lai ye number ef scholars, it stands uurivalled —And the subjoined 
ceoruhicates of the trustees of the New-York freeschool, together 
Wilk those of divers tutors, Carry with them the evidence of its 
vast ULility ancl suecess.— The commissioners, therefore, r. Commend 
thatsr uuoler of Laneaster’s books, containing an account of his 
inotle of + aching, &c. be printed, by order of the kgislature, and 
Cistrebuted among the several towns in thisRate with the annexed 
certificates of recommendation. 

* he legislature will perceive, in the system ¢ontained in the bill 
Sititted to their cunsideration, that the Cogunissioners are deeply 
ior seed with Uae inportoauce of admitting, under the éontemplat- 
ot olan. stich teachers only as are Culy qualitied, The respeet- 

sty of every schoo! must necessarily depend on the character of 
Tire taste i. To entitle a teacher to ussume the control of n school. 
be should b- endewod with the requisite literary Qualifications not 
oily, but with unimpeachabl» charact\r. He should also be # man 
of patient all nid tecsperament. “A pr €. plor,”’ says Rousse au. 
“iss nvested with the rights and takes upon himself the ob.igations 
of both fathor and mother.” And Quiutilian tells as, “thar to the 
requis.ie hterary aud moral endowments, he must add the benevo- 
lent disposition of a parent,” ; ‘ 

. fo cnable a teacher to perform the trust reposed in him the | 
above qQuaiificetions are indispensable. When we consider the 





{ experiment, at least, is recominended b 


tender age at which children are sent to school; the length of the 
time they pass under the direction of the teachers; when we cop. 
sider that their little minds are to be diverted from their natura} 
Propensities, to the artificial acquisition of knowledge; that they 
are te be prepared for the reception of great moral and religious 
truths; to inspired with a love of virtue and a tation of 
vice; we will forcibly perceive the absolute necessity of the above 
qualifications in the master. As an impediment to bad men get. 
tung into the schools, as teachers, it is made the duty of the town. 
inspectors strictly to inquire into the moral and literary qualifica- 
tions of those who may be candidates for the place of teacher.— 
And it is hoped that the precaution, aided by that desire which 
generally prevails of employing good men only, will refider it un. 
necessary to resort to any other measure. ° 

_ The commissioners at the time that they feel impressed with the 
:mportance of employing teachers of the character described, can. 
not refrain from expressing their solicitude as to the introduction 
of proper books into the contemplated schools. This is a subject 
so imtimately connected with a good education, that it merits the 
serious consideration of all who are concerned in the establishment 
and management of schools) Much good is to be derived from a 
judicivus selection of books, calculated to enlighten the under. 
standing not only, but to improve the heart. And as it is of in- 
calculable conse quence to guard the young and tender mind from 
receiving fallacious impressions, the commissioners cannot omit 
mentioning this subject asa pert of the weighty trust reposed in 
them. Connected with the introduction of suitable books, the 
commissioners take the liberty of suggesting that some observa 
tions and advice touching the reading of the Bible in the schools 
might be salutary. In order to render the sacred volume produc- 
tive of the greater advantage. it should be held in a very different 
light from that of a common school book. It should be regarded asa 
book intended for literary improvement not merely, but as inculcat- 
ing great and indispensable moral truths also. With these impres- 
sions, the commissjoners are induced to recommend the practice 
introduced into the New-York free-school, of having select chapters 
read at the opening of the school in the morning, and the like at the 
close in the afternoon. ‘This is deemed the best mode of presery- 
ing the religious regard which is due to the sacred writing. 

It will naturally occur to the legislature, as the interest of the 
school-fund is to divided every year among the counties and 
towns as soon as it shall amount to 50,000 dollars annually, that 
this sum must be forth-coming ona fixed day, annually, to meet 
the contixgencies for which it is appropriated. Without a certainty 
1D the payment of the annual appropriation. the whole system wii! 
be impeded in its operation. By a recurrence to the report of the 
comptroller, it will appear that the greatest part of the revenue of 
the school-fund arises from sources which preciude the probability 
of certainty in the receipt. The interest arising from monies 
loaned on mortgage, the net proceeds of the offices of the clerks 
of the supreme court, &e. cannot be counted on with any certai 
as to time. This inconvenience must be, in some way, remedied. 
And the most advisable method that occurs to the commissioners, 
will be, by the actual appropriation by the state, of a sum equal to 
the interest of the school-fund, the state having recourse to the 
debtors of the fund for arrears of interest for its reimbursement. 

The coiamissioners have deemed it proper to recommend to the 
legislature the appointment of an officer, whose duty it shal] be to 
superiutend, generally, the interests, and watch the operations of 
the common school system. ‘hey are induced to this measure by 
the consideration that the systea is sufficicntly important to justify 
the tneasure. 


The commissioners cannot conelude this report without express- 
ing, once more, their deep sense uf the momentous subject com- 
mitted to them, If we regard it as connected with the cause of 
religion gud morality, merely, its aspect is awfully solemn. But 
the other view of it, already alluded to, is sufficient to excite the 
keenest solicitude in the legislative body. Itis a subject, let itbe 
repeated, intimately connected with the permanent prosperity of 
eur political institutions. The A.uerican empire is founded on the 
Virtue and intelligence of the people. But it were irrational to 
conceive thatany form of government can long exist without vit- 
tue inthe people. Where the largest portion of a nation 1s vicious, 
the government must cease to exist, as it loses its functions. The 
laws cannot be executed where every man has a personal interest 
in screening aid! protecting the proftigate and abandoned. When 
these are unrestrained by the wholesome coercion of authority, they 
give way to every species of exeess aud crime. One enormily 
brings on another, uatil the whole community becoming corrupt 
hursts forth into some mighty change, or smks at once ynto appr 
hilation. “Can it be,” said Washington, ‘that Providence has not 
connected the permanent f licity of a nation with its virtue: wr 
y every sentiment which 


vanobles human nature.” : 
And the commissioners cannot but hope, that that Being-whe 


rules the universe im justice and in mercy, who rewards w ae 
and punishes vice, will inost graciously deign to smile henignly © 
the humble efforts of a people in a cause purely his own; andt * 
he will manifest his pleasure in the lasting prosperity of qur coun 
try. 
. JEDEDIAH PECK, > 
JOHN MURRAY, jun’r. | -_ 
SAMUEL RUSSEL, S Commissioners. 
LOGER SKINNER, | 
ROBERT MACOMB, J 
Dated Albany, February 14, 1812. ' me? 
[Here fulluow the documents mentioned in the report;—being a 
ters from the presklent and sceretary of the trustees of the Ne 
Yurk tree-school, and trom the teachers of the schools No. 1 a 
No.2, as alsotrom the teacher of the New-York African sehocl, i 
tending to prove the utility and cconumy of the Lancastriaa sys“ 





of education. | 
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Mr. Pickering’s Letters. 


FROM THE BOSTON REPERTORY. 


LETTER 1.—To the citizens of the commonwealth of Massachusetts: 


Constrained by my circumstances, to the constant and laborious 
management of my little farm, I can ill spare the time necessary to 
the examination of the state of our public affairs, and the conduct 
of our rulers. But, L consider my farm, my labor, and my lite of 
snail account, if our public affairs are to proceed in their presest 
downward course. I therefore suspend my labors, in order to lay 


events, which might or might not take place. But it was the fact 
| of their actual revocation; not a promise tu revoke, which the pre- 
sident was authorised by law to prodaim. It was this unfounded 
proclamation, for issuing waich Mr. Madison onght to have been 
impeached, combined with the emperor's conditional or promised 
revocation of his deerees, that twisted the knot about our necks, to 
cut which, the government is now preparing to plunge our country 
into a war with Great-Britain. But, before this knot received the 
Jinishing twist by an act of congress, anew minister arrived from 
France. As he had left France long after the first of November, 
1810,0n which day Mr. Madison had proclaimed the French decrees 
to have been revoked, it was supposed he could settle the point 
whether they had been revoked er not; for the conduct of the 
emperor in seizing and detaining American vessels subsequent to 





before you some facts, some truths, and some reflections, which I 
conceive highly important to your interests, safety and freedom; | 
with which my own are indissolubly united. The attempt, I cen-| 
fess, is attended with discouragements. Newspapers are the usual 
means of conveying information to you: and afree press bas ever 
been considered as the shield of our rights and liberties: but those 
means are perverted, and that shield is changed into a mischievous 
weapon of annoyance. Misrepresentations and falsehoos spread 
over the country in newspapers devoted, not to the public welfare, 
put to build up and support a party, who seek their own and not 
your advantage, have deceived you into a belief, that your national 
rulers have conducted your affairs wisely and honestly; aud that 
they and those who are their professed admirers and abettors the 
several states, are the only friends to the people, the only real 





the first day of November, had excited doubts even among eredu- 
lous and devoted pattizans of Franee, whether the decrees had been 
revoked. The then secretary of state, Mr. Sinith, affirms that he 
very soon expressed his doubts to the president, even within about 
a month after his proclamation had been issued. He was, therefore, 
the more ready to seck intormatidn of the new French minister, as 
soon as he had been received by the president. Mr. S. accordingly 
conversed with the French minister on the sabject of the decrees 
and the situation of our commerce with France; concluding the 
interview by observing to the French minister, that he would 
propose in writing, the several questions which had been stated im 
the conversation. Mr. Smith committed them to paper, in the 
form of a letter to the French minister. The first question was, 


patriots. And how are you to be undeceived? “how are you to; “were the Berlin and Milan decrevs revoked in whole or in part 


come to the knowledge of the truth?” A vast proportion of the | 
people read those papers only, which, with the fatal industry, disse- | 


minate the misrepresentations and falsehoods which have deceived , your government to give to this government an 


on the firstday of last November? Or, have they at any time Se 
terior to that day beensorevoked/ Or, have you instructions frona 
assurance or 


you. They stuchously omit and reject all those truths which would | explanation in relation to the revocation or modification of those 
correct the errors, by which so many are influenced to their own | decr.es?”’ This letter was dated the 20th of February, 1811, and 
harm and the approaching ruin of the country. If, however, my | congress was of necessity to close their session oa the third of 


voice cannot reach you all, it may be heard by many, and contribute 
ty their confirmation in the patriotic course they now pursue. 


WAR WITH GREAT-BRITAIN. 

Yesterday I received from an expt rieneed, discerning and upright 
member of congress, a letter dated the third instant, in which he! 
says: “The aspect of affairs more strongly indicates war ap-: 
proaching than at any other peried during the session. 1 believe, 
until very lately, some confidence has been placed in the effect of 
our scare-crow plan of warfare, or that the idea of our preparations | 
would produce, on the part of Great-Britain, a relaxation in her 
maritime system. It has entirely failed in its intended effect; and | 
has, on the contrary, produced union {in Great-Britain;] so that 
now our government has no choice left,but either to recede from the 
ground they have taken, or proceed to the last resort;” that is to | 
war. “I have all along been fearful that a serics of blunder and | 
misinanagement, to give them no harsher epithet, would lead to that | 
result. My fears are, I believe, like to be realilzed. The high , 
sense of honor which the advocates of the present measures profess 
forbids a retreat: there is, therefore, no alternative but to fight. | 
If the people at large have that high sense of national, or rather— 
congressional honor, which men of this stainp profess, they have 
nothing to do but to shed their blood and waste their treasure, in 
the prosecution of this war.” My respcetable friend then adds, 
“The crisis is fast approaching. “Che advocates of the present 
war have been all along flattering themselves that it would be a 
popular war. That impression will, I think, prove fallacious. 
Great attention will be paid to the approaching elections. Every 
vote given for Gerry in Massachusetts will be considered here, ae a 
vote in favor of the war measures of congress.” 

Yes, fellow-citizens, abandoning your greatest and best interests, 
you are to engage in a destructive war for honor—You are to fight | 
for honor—for “congressional honor”—(a happy distinction of my | 
triend’s—not for national honor, but for the honor of a set of men, a 
Majority of whom, together with the administration, and ‘Thomas 
Jefferson, the master-spring at their head) have been reviled, and | 
figuratively speaking. euffed, and spit upon by Bonaparte. ‘To his | 
own subjects, while be griuds them to powder by -his exactions | 
tor his treasury and his armies, he yet shews some respect, but to. 
= rulersin all his wordsand actions for four years past, nothing | 
me ca ar And finally, he has told them explicitly that they 
Giiiees of oe o ay ™ all which they have borne with the) 
are urging Sain, i — yet ee ee = of honor ‘ and 
war to rescue them { ar wt efend it .— No, felow-citizens : itis a | 
he hanes em trom merited disgrace, and not to save or defend | 
viel a anes freed country. The French emperor has contrived to | 
which,” he add - our necks, as one of the members said. “A knot | 
with when’ a Must be cut by the sword of war!” But war! 
Britain ! But ith him who twisted the knot? No, with Great- | 
necks without * se Agen Bonaparte twist such a knot about our 
in concert via te aid, the co-operation of our own rulers? Andif.| 
have made ate them, how but by treachery? Butit is said, they | 
about our neeba’ Gola with him: (and this-is the knot twisted 
foriued. True ny Ree every agreement ought to be sacredly per- | 
but where pranat org men will always tulfil their engagements; 
is to be perform - and “eg pacts” are mutual, where samething 
fails ip the — ou one side as well as on the other, if one party 
“compact” oe eed the other is discharged. Phe pretended 
so that they ah = if Franee revoked or modified her deerees 

3reat-Britare may ct ase to violate our neutral commerce, and 
like manner cn oe fevoke or modify her orders in council in 
fens of the’ the United States were to pruhibit al! importa- 
By the products and merehandize of the British dominions. 
ut France did not rok ify — 
Madison’s proclat so revoke o¢ modify her decrees : and president 
decrees j nation of Nov. 3, 13:0, stating that the French 
€ Lantipegny, Rag raga. declaration in the lettes of his minister 
ameuntine oa American minister in Paris, was conditional, 
oie Oa Promise to revoke his deerees, an certin failure | 





March. The information sought by that question was of the 
highest importance to the commerce, and now in its consequences, 
to the peace of our country. But, Mr. Madison disapproved of it ? 


| Mr. Smith “entreated him, but in the most delicate manner, not to 


withhold from congress any information that might be useful to 
them at so momentous a juncture.” Such are Mr. Smith’s own 
words in his public statement of the case. 

The letter was not sent. The informaton was not obtained. 
And congress, (groping in the dark, or rather walking, only by the 
light shed upon their path by Mr. Madison, a light that served bet 
to snake darkness visible) by an act passed the second of Mareh, 
forbidding all importations from Great-Britain, gave the finishing 
twist to the knot. Our commerce, consequently for a whole year ant 
more, has been struggling for breath ander the hands of the hang- 
man, aud now by the embargo it is strangled. Nothing remains 
but to cut down the body and burn it under the gallows. This the 
impending War %s toaccomplish. But why should president Madi- 
son oppose Mr. Smith’s most important inquiry? Itis the presi- 
dent’s constitutional duty to “give to congress information of the 
state of the union;” and his oath of office enforces the obligation. 
“The state of the union” means the situation or condition of the 
— States in regard to foreign nations as well as among them- 
selves. 

Was Mr, Madison afraid that the real truth should be known2, 
Did he fear that by the confession of the French minister himself, 
his November proclamation should be proved unfounded and false ? 
Or was it a blind devotion to, or diakonea concert with France, 
which governed his conduct in this matter? I have stated the 
material facts: you will form your own conclusions. A series of 


| deceptions and double-dealings, which I have witnessed in the 


executives of the United States for several years past, some of 
which I have heretofore exhibited to the public, leave me no choice : 
I can form but one conclusion, and that is that you are betrayed; 
that your best interests are sacrificed and your safety, liberty and 
independence hazarded to enable the Freach emperor to extend his 
conquests, and finally tw destroy the only power yet unsubdaed. 

I have already remarked, that where promises or compaéts are 
mutual, where something is to be performed on one side as well as 
on the other, if one party fails in the p: rformance, the oth+pis dis- 
charged. Now, if the French emperor’s Berlin and Milan decrees, 
which so atrociously violated our rights as a neutral natioff, were 
revoked, then the United States were not bound to revive and en- 
force the non-importation law against Great-Britain. But those 
decrees were not revoked on the ist of November, 1810, sor have 
they been since revoked. On the contrary, the emperor has repeat- 
edly declared them to be the fundamental laws of bis empire. Nor 
has he so modiiicd them that they cease to violate our neutral 
rights. Many of our vesscls have been captured and condemned, 
which were sulely eugaged in the commerce, which no other laws 
prohibited; and their condemnation proves those deerees to be still 
nm force. But of what avail is it, if those decrees were repealed ? 
The neutral rights and the interests of the United States. require 
that our commerce should be perfectly free with all nations which 
are Willing to admit our Vessels into their ports, Whether they be 


| neutral, or the enemies of France. Notwithstanding whic, the 


armed vessels of the emperor take, burn, desivoy all our véssels 
destined tou Spain and Portugal and their duininions, which he has 
treacherously invaded and endeavored to subdue, But he has not 
stopped here. In the Bultic sea, French armed vessels make 
prizes of all the American vessels they can find, although bound to 
Sweden and Russia, nations at peace with France; their papers 
are sent to Paris, and ali are indiscriminately conde:nned; his im- 
perial majesty himself frequently sitting and passing the iniquitous 
sentences and condemnation, The prosident and congress know 
ali this; for the facts are published in the newspaj» rs. avd adinie 
of no doubt; yet sre they driving the United Siat s into a war 
with Great-Britain, (for suchisth: avowed object of all their war 
preparations) under the pretence of perforujiog is uniounded 
compact with a faithless tyrant ! 
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I repeat, that even if the Berlin and Milan decrees had been 
explicitly and formally revoked, the pretended “compact” would 
not dv hinding on the United States; seeing the French emperor 
thus causes our vessels and their cargoes to be captured and con- 
demned, or burnt, sunk, and destroyed at sea, in violation of our 
neutral rights : setting at defiance his own treaty with the United 
Stat:s as Well as the law of nations. And yet this perfidious 
monster our government seem anxious to conciliate, to gain his 
good will! to perform a compact which was without a considera- 
‘ion and whiclr if it had been founded, he bad violated and conti 
nues most grossly to violate on his part! : 

[am lost in astonishment at this state of things! Upon any fair 
and honorable principle, itis utterly incomprehensible.— 

Hume, in his History of England, vol. viii. says, “An important 
project was formed, not only to make the king (Charles If.) master 
of the city (London,) but by that example to gain him the ascendant 
in all the corporations of England, and thereby give the greatest 
évound to the legal constitution, which the most powerful and most 
arbitrary mowarchs had never yet been able to injiict. All the 
royalists, though Englishmen, and even, to a certain degree, lovers 

of liberty, were yet induced, from enmity to the opposition faction, 
and from the desire of superiority, to coucur in this violent mea- 
sure.” 

Will this fact from Hume aid us in attempting to account for | 
the conduct of some honurable gentlemen at Washington? 

TIMOTHY PICKERING, 





April 5t/, 1212. 








The. war in the Peninsula. 
CHAPTER I. 
doseph Bonaparte enters Madrid. Second siege and 


Palafox sent a prisoner to France. Various skir- 
+. . > ’ , ‘ 
mishes between the di ferent forces. Treaty between | 
Great Britain and Spain. S'r Arthur Wellesley 
seni to the Peninsula to aid the Patriots. Disgrace- 
ful conduct of the Spaniards at Belchite. Blake! 
is driven out of slrrugon. | 


The public entry of Joseph Bonaparte into Ma-. 
drid took place on the 22nd of January, 1809 : the! 
sullen gloom and discontent which were legible in| 
the features of the inhabitants of the cupital, formed | 
a striking contrast with the parade of the French | 
troops, and the execrable meanness of such of the| 
Spanish grandees as received and acknowledged 
him as their legitimate sovereign. While these | 
scenes were acting at the capital, Zaragoza was suf- | 
fering the horrors of a second siege. Bonsnparte | 
had not forgiven the disastrous defeat which his ar 
my had met before the walls of this city. Early in| 
the month of January a second siege wis commenc: | 
ed, and on the 2lst of February, in the midst of| 


ruins and dead bodies, it was compelled by all that| 





Arragonese in this second siege were not inferior to 


lors, selected from Mr. Vaughan’s narrative, may 
be recounted. A considerable body of the enemy 
be recounted. A consiacerabdie Ody Oo the enemy 
was cdecoyed into the town by a stratagem, which 
was devised by the Wom-n—who had enrolled them- 
selves into a regiment to the amount of 800—within 
the wells of Zaragoza, a large number of white 
handkerchiefs, waving on the battlements and ram 


tust.determined on submission. The French party 
were defeated and almost all of them destroved in 
the streets. The women in this action zealousl, 
supported their countrymen in various ways. It 
was lamentable to perceive, after the affair was over, 
how many of those heroic women were killed or 
wounded. When the commander of the French 
summoned the town declaring, that if it did not 


the inhabitants to the sword, Palafox assembiecd his 
troops and the armed inhabitants of the city in the 
churches, where they solemnly swore to defend the 
ity to the last: and rather than surrender to be bu- 


could assaii and overcome human nature, to capitu: | 
late. The heroism, patience and constancy of the | 24TES: 


those displayed in the first. Some of the particu-| 


parts, seemed to indicate that the inhabitants had at! 


ried in its ruins. An unsuccessful sortie was afte-. 
wards made: the Spaniards were defeated wit 
great loss; and the French entered the town with 
those who escaped slaughter. A sanguinary contest 
then took place in the streets, in which the French 
again had the advantage. Some of the inhabitants 
in despair sprung a, mine, by which a considerable 
part of the city was destroyed and great carnage 
produced. Thenumber that perished, French and 
Spaniards, was estimated at several thousands. The 
remainder of the Spaniards defended themselves for 
some time; but at last surrendered at discretion, the 
French having refused a capitulation. But immedi. 
ately on obtaining possession, the general issued a 
proclasiation contsxining a general pardon, in the 
name of king Joseph; and a stop was put to all hostile 
acts on the part of the French troops. The person- 
al heroism that was displayed by the Spaniards in 
the sieges of Zaragoza anc Gerona, equalled, if they 
did not exceed that of the 15th and 16*h centuries. 
| General Palafox, the gallant leader of these unfortu- 
‘nate people, was too formidable a man to be left in 
‘Spain and he was therefore sent a prisoner into 
‘France. Thousands of other Arragonese prisoners 
were sent to France, and on their way most brutally 
jtreated. Some of them that were unable to walk 
| were snot. It is recorded for the honor of Bourdeaux, 


surrender of Zaragoza. Heroism of the women.|that they were treated with great humanity and 


compassion in that city. It is remarkuble that the 
French were much more humane towards the Eag. 
lish, as well as towards the Russian and Austrian 
than thei: Spanish prisoners. 


From the period that Bonaparte left Spain to pre- 
pare for war against the emperor of Austria, the 
operations of the French «armies in Spain become 
not only much less interesting, but much more dif- 
ficult to be traced. His marshals were by no means 
distinguished for their activity, or even their skill 
or judgment. 

About the beginning of March, the army which 
Cuesta commanded, was posted on the Tagus, in 
order to defend the passage of that river, and to pre- 


iyent the entrance of the French into Portugal But 
ithis force not being equal to this purpose, he was 
obliged to retreat on Truxillo, and leave the passage 


of the Tagus open to them. Here it was deemed 
prudent not to remain long, as the duke of Belluno 
was pushing on against him in one direction, while 
general Sebastiani was advancing towards Man Ya- 


rOj|c 


The first pl.ce in Portugal against which the 
French {directed their efforts was Oporto. — It was 
an object of considerable importance to make them- 
selves masters of this city, both on account of its 
commerce with England, and because, by the cap: 
ture of it, they hoped to havea safe road to Lisbon. 
At this time Oporto was defended by 24,000 men, 
and more than 200 pieces of cannon. It was there 

fore expected it would offer a formidable resistance, 
if it did not batile the most vigorous and persevering 
efforis. But, unfortunately, jealously and distrust 
arose between the army and the people. Disuniot 
and insubordination ensued. The enemy, who pr 
bably occasioned it, were thus enabled to make 
themselves masters of it with little loss, and after & 
short and feeble resistance. About the same time 
they advanced against Chaves. General Francis¢ 
de Silviera, who commanded there, prudently 


surrender on that day he would storm it and put all tired at their approach, though, by this conduct he 


exposed himself to the censure and suspicion of 
the people. Having collected a reinforcement he 
returned and retook Chaves, with 12 pieces of af 
| tillery and 1500 prisoners. 
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The situation of the principal Spanish and French 
armies, in the beginning of April, was as follows : 
The marquis of Romana, with the remainder of his 
forces, was at Villa Franca. General Cuesta, hav. 
ing been joined by a corps under the duke d’Albu- 
querque, had halted in his retreat before the French 
at Vera Cruz. General Reding, having suffered 
severely in an attempt to surprize Barcelona, and 
in some engagements near Tarragona, had been re- 
inforced by the army of Blake, and both were em- 
ployed in opposing the progress of the French in 
Catalonia. With regard to the French forces, 
marshal Soult was at Oporto; marshal Ney in the 
neighborhood of Corunna and Ferrol; and marshal 
Victor was advancing towards Lisbon, on the right 
side of Badajoz, after having compelled the Spanish 
forces under Cuesta and duke d’Albuquerque to re- 
treat before him. The disposition of the British 
government had not been damped by the ill success 
of the first campaign: on the contrary, their dis- 
position to support thei was, early in the year, 
expressed to the world by asolemn treaty of alliance 
between Great Britain and Spain. This treaty was 
negociated in London by Don Pedro Cevallos, as 
minister of the Junta, acting in behalf of Ferdinand— 
for the farce of using the name of this miserable 
creature was still preserved. The most important 
feature in this treaty, is the promise of his Britannic 
majesty ‘‘not to acknowledge any other king of 
Spain and of the Indies, than his Catholic majesty 
Ferdidand VII. his heirs or such lawful successor 
as the Spanish nation shall acknowledge.”—And it 
was further agreed, that neither party should make 


to retreat 
engagement was very great: upwards of 170 offi: 
cers were either killed, wounded or taken prison- 
ers; and the loss in rank and file bore rather a 
greater than the usual proportion to this number of 
officers. ‘The supreme junta issued a decree from 
Seville, declaring that the general of the Estrama- 
duran army and the corps who had withstood the 
enemy before Medellin had deserved well of their 
country. Cuesta was promoted: the most distin- 
guished officers were advanced a degree and the 
soldiers were decorated with badges of honor and 





peace with France without the consent of the other. 


The character of the war in Spain, at this period, | 


The loss which he sustained in thi§ 


received double pay fora month. Of the recreants 
who had basely shrunk in the hour of need some 
were suspended or cashiered, among the officers, 
and the pay of both officers and men was reduced, 
for the space of one month. 

After this defeat of the Spaniards, the French, 
under Victor, immediately entered Merida; where, 
and between which place and Badajoz they remain- 
ed for a considerable time stationary; after which 
they marched from the Guadiana to the Tagus, and 
having forced the bridge of Alcantara, proceeded 
down the river, with their face towards Abrantes 
and Lisbon. Cuesta, on the confines of Estrama- 
dura and Andalusia, re-assembled and strengthened 
his broken army, which increased fast in numbers, 
although they were, for some time, greatly in want 
of arms. I: is the noble charaeter of the Spanish 
nation to rise under misfortune. Though, like all 
raw and undisciplined troops, they were subject to 
panics, and were easily drawn to follow any exam- 
ple of flight, they were easily rallied. Though dis- 
persed, they re-assembled. Thongh vanquished, the 
unconquerable will, remained to defend their coun- 


is sufficiently illustrated, by the complete victory | try at the risk of their lives. It is this invincible 
gained, 28th March, at Medellin, by marshal Vic-|spirit of liberty, which, by protracting the war, 
tor over general Cuesta; and the celerity with|and keeping up a warlike disposition and warlike 
which the Spanish general was enabled to re-assem-| habits, may be favored by some of those events 


ble and recruit his broken and dispersed army and 
again ts make head against the enemy. On that 


day, the Spanish general found the whole division| 
under Victor, consisting of about 20,U00 infantry | 
and 3000 cavalry, drawn up in front of Medellin, a, 


town on the Guadiana, in the province of Estrama-| to which the latter had entered, and also for the 


| purpose of delivering Portugal from the French 


dura. The French infantry, formed into close 


which we call chance, that sustains our hopes and 
expectations, that they may be ultimately trium- 
phant. 


In pursuance of the treaty between Spain and 
Gr: at Britain and the stipulations of assistance in- 


columns presented a formidable front to their oppo-| forces which infested it, sir Arthur Wellesley was 
nents for repelling an attack; and at the same time| dispatched to that country with an army, which, 


one fitted for making one, if it should be deemed 
advisable. The flanks of the infantry were covered 
by the cavalry, and in their front were raised six 
batteries. Cuesta commenced a rapid and general 
attack upon them. His infantry advanced with 
Sreat steadiness and gallantry, notwithstanding a 
galling fire from the enemy’s battery. The maneu- 
vres which he directed for the purpose of gaining 
possession of these batteries, were executed with a 
promptitude, precision and regularity, that would 
have done honor to the most veteran and experi- 
enced troops. The left wing of the Spanish infan- 
try advanced within pistol shot of the French.— 
The first battery was already taken. The French: 
cavalry made a charge, in order to regain it 


regiments of Spanish cavalry and two squadrons of 


chasseurs were ordered to oppose them. 
Stead of executing this order, the whole immediate- 
ly wheeled round, fled before the enemy, and threw 
the left wing of the Spanish army nto confusion. 
The French 
vided efforts against the right and centre of | 
Pamiards. General Cuesta did every thing in his 
Power for the restoration of order in his ieft ing’, 
and to check and repel the attack on his centre and 
night. But his efforts were in yain-~he was obliged 











though not very numerous, was extremely well 
equipped and provided, and ws deemed by the ge- 
neral himself sufficient for the protection of Portu- 
gal. The situation of Soult, indeed, began to be 
very hazardous; cut off as he was {rom any imme- 
diate and effectual commu:ication and support, end 
dependent for the supply of his army upon an ex- 
hausted and hostile country. In advancing from 
Gallicia into Portugal, he seems to jiave calculated 
upon uniform success, and an open and unopposed 
route into the very centre of that kingdom. Il: 
does not appear to have taken into the account the 


| resistance which the Portuguese were capable and 
| disposed to make, which, though not so general and 
Two! uniform as could have been wished, reqinred great 

| circumspection on the part of the French general, 
But in-| disconcerted his plans, and weakened his armies. 
| After he had made inmself master of Qporto by the 


pusiliaaimity and insubordination of its inhabitants 
his intention undoubtedly was to march towar:!s tu 


Tw 


» perceiving this, directed their undi-| south of Poriugal where he expected to effect a 


junction with Victor. But after he had experienc- 
ed the resistance of the Portuguese snd had heard 
that another formidable British army had agaix 
landed on the peninsula, he attempted to retrace 
his steps, and to force a passage into Spain by the 
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way of Zimora. For this purpose it was necessa-|and was diverted from his purpose only by the in. 
ry to gain the important pass of Amaranthe; but af-|telligence he received of the flight of Soult and the 
ter five days fighting, in which all his efforts were jconsequent return of sir Arthur Wellesley. 


met and successfully resisted by genera! Silviera, the} When marshal Ney evacuated Corunna, he at 
marshal was again obliged to retreat upon Oporto.| first took the road to Vigo. Thither alate bod of 
At this period marshal Victor was at Madrid, while Spaniards, under the Conde de Norona forising t "a 
general Cuesta occupied a position at Monasterio, | jeft of Romana’s army, were on their way with th 

with his advanced guard at Los Santos. Conceiv-| two-fold view of obtaining supplies and oceup a 
ing that the army under Victor was sufficieatly | gy advantageous position. On the 17th jehe oh 

watched by the Spaniards under Cuesta, sir Arthur | opposite armies met at the bridge of St. Jago “ 
Wellesley determined to drive Soult out of Oporto: | the small river of Soto-major, within three le 


While he proceeded, therefore, towards this city, | of Vigo. The Spanish troops amounted to 9000, of 
marshal Beresford, wio commanded a body of Portus | which only two thirds were armed, and they hed 
guese troops whom he had disciplined, directed his | some smail field artillery, with two 18 pounders — 
route to the upper Douro. But Soult, aware of the | The French, under the Somamend of marshal Ne 

force that was marching against him; sensible of} .,g general Loison, amounted to 8000 men; of 
his own inferiority and desirous of giving Victor) Which 9509 were cavalry; and they had only five 19 
sn opportunity to push iato the south of Portugal, jounders for their artillery. The French made se. 
withdrew the main body of his army, but left his} yoyay attempts to cross the river, but meeting witha 
rear-guard, in order to entice sir Arther further in vigorous opposition they gave up the design for that 
the pursuit. When the advanced guard of the) qa, But it was renewed on the succeeding day 
British arrived at Vendasnovas, they fell in with) .¢ "foot with partial success : some of them passed 
the outposts of the enemy, consisting of about 4000 | the brid 


1 ge of Lodi, but they were repulsed in pass. 

fant nd a few squadrons of cavalry. The}: 7 Mee K, 
ray SAG, agua ved thee that of St. Jago. Foiled at this part of the ri- 
French position was strong: they occupie: the | ver they endeavoured to conceal another meditated 
heights above Grijon, having their front covered Y | attack, 4 league and a half higher Up, against the 
wood and broken ground. But their left flank was bridge of Caldenos. Here they were received with 
soon covered by general Murray, while their right | - 


'so determined a resistance that they were obliged to 
was vigorously attacked by a Portuguese regiment : ‘ 


relinquish the attack: and on the morning of the 
and at the same time their centre was driven in by! 2) 


' ‘9th they commenced a rapid retreat upon St. Jago 
major Way. After a short resistance they fled ‘' throwing their dead bedies into pits and okie... 
and during the night they crossed the Douro, and when the French had sufficient time it was their 
destroyed the bridge. To assist the marshal Be-' 


+b “ear Wel practice on some occasions, in order to conceal tlie 
resford, it became necessary that sil Arthur Wel- number of they killed, to burn the bodies of the 
lesley should lose no time in pursuing the enemy, 


teaandl # oF + 'dead and bury the ashes. The Spaniards, in these 
across this river. The passage was difficult and | actions, were very materially assisted by four gun- 


- ao 8 *t wac y wy ; pe any! 
dangerous : but it was effected with complete suc- | boats, sent up the river by the British commodore 
cess and without disorder. At first the enemy ap- | 


bss : ; at Vigo. 

peared not disposed to oppose their crossing: but 

* soon as the Fest battalion, under general Paget, _!" the north east of Spain, the army of Blake 
was landed, and had taken a position, the French “S$ Principally occupied in endeavoring to relieve 
poured down upon them, hoping, as they were el amy ‘e also made an attempt to regain pos- 
alone and unsupported, to conquer them by Spe | tele of Zaragoza, in which he not only a, 
riority of numbers. In this they were mistaken; Pletely failed, but exposed his army to a fatal de oa 
for this single battalion bore the attack with great . “soar He was opposed by the French Belted 
steadiness until it was supported by the other divi- 2UCMEt lhe Spanish army having been compelle 

sions of the British army. While the French were ‘® "etreat, took up a strong position, on the Som 
renewing their attacks, general Murray, having ~~ miglinger- 0g The centre wae pensar 7 
crossed the river at Ovintas, appeared on their left? ridge; the right and left wings were pence “ 
flank; and general Sherbrooke, having forced his trenchments; and the front was protecte ; 
way into the city of Oporto, and crossel the river G&€P Tavines. Blake trusted greatly te the sont. 

at the ferry, threatened their right flank. Dismay-| of his position, and received from his troops the 
ed and thrown into confusion by these manceavres, | MOSt positive assurances that they would oto 
they retired hastily towards Amaranthe, leaving (uty. The enemy at first appeared on the — 
behind them several prisoners and five pieces of| 824 soon afterwards directed their attack em 
cannon, (12th May) sir Arthur Wellesley hoped | the left flank of the Spanish army; this attack, 
to be able to cut off the retreat of Soult. The S"Ppported by 20 discharges of cannon, was com- 
Portuguese general, Silviera, was posted upon the Pletely successful. According to the account of 





Tomaga. If he had been able to have maintained | the battle published by Blake, one of his he oath 
that position, no retreat would have been open for ¥4S thrown into confusion or struck with a 
the French but acrossthe Minho. On this point sir} by one of the enemy © grenades. The utmost ¢ 4 
Arthur intended to press them so closely, that they| order prevailed + regiment after regiment fled el 
would not have been able to effect the passage. But | OUt discharging a gun, and mn A Short CEs ee oh 
the loss of the bridge of Amaranthe, which gen. Sil- | general and officers were left to oppose the srse 
viera was unable to defend against Soult’s army, af- | In their flight, the Spaniards not merely aban “a 
forded the French an opportunity of escaping into| their baggages, but ig threw niche 4 mies Rapier 
the north of Spain. The British pursued them a short| 7" regiment only, the first regiment of \ aes, 
distance, and in the skirmishes which took place, rallied about two leagues from the field ~ r pt 
they were uniformly successtul. Sir Arthurat length but they were dispersed or cut down x Ah ie 
gave up the pursuit in order to march to the south hussars. After this defeat, re disgrace’ ron; 
of Portugal, where his presence was become neces. | S°liers, Bluke was obliged to abandon apie. to 
sary, in order to protect Lisbon from marshal|2%@ ata distance from his enemy to endeavor \ 





} 


Victor. This general, finding the capital open to | "estore discipline to his army. 
luis attack, commenced a rapid march towards it, 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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THE WEEKLY RECISTER—THINGS AS THEY ARE. 





“Things as they are.” 


It isnot from enmity to Great Britain, and much 
tess from love to France (as, by a strange associa- 
tion of ideas, is very charitably supposed by some) 
that we open the wound cicatrised by the lapse of 
thirty years, and point the public attention to the 
events of the revolution. We neither desire “to ex- 
cite old animosities”’ or stir up new dissentions;— 
our soul is atiuned to peace, if peace can be maiin- 
tained with saretr—but we have an earnest wish 
to bring ourselves, and the people, to a naTionaL 
feeling; and to the spirit of those times from which 
we have so widely wanderec. 


Mrs. Adams, in the very interesting sketch we ex- 
tracted from her work for our 34th number, (see 
page 129) has emphatically observed, that “while 
almost every historian of the American revolution 
{native or foreign] has celebrated the virtues and la- 
mented the death of Andre, Hate has remained up- 
noticed, and it is scarcely known that such a cha- 
racter existed.” She might have gone further and 
said, while almost every infant in America was 
taught to pity the former, that few even of his /ellow- 
soldiers remembered the latter. The cause of this 
will appear in the sequel; and is of great interest 
that the fact should be solemnly investigated. 

If we draw a comparison between the two men 
untimely deceased, who most deserves commisera- 
tion—whose memory should we hold in grateful re- 
membrance? Ha xe, though justly punished by the 
laws of war, never compromitted his honor; he 
lived and he died likea man. Andre, liable to death 
by the same laws that condemned Hule, superadded 
thereto a partenship, or chief agency, in the most 
detestable of crimes. It is no palliation of his guilt 
that it has been the practice of Great Britain to 
conquer by treachery for ages—the broad mantle of 
the common law itself would not screen him, and he 
doubly forfeited his life. We, Americans, are ac- 
customed to associate the idea of every thing that 
is hideous with the name of Arnold—yet we cannot 
discover any honest distinction between the man 
who tempts another to commit a crime and he who 
commits it. It is a vulgar saying that ‘“‘the re- 
ceiver is as bad as the thief”—and, indeed, he seems 
more to blame who deliberately projects a sreason, 
than he who enters into the plan, allured by a golden 
prospect held out to him. It is true that Arnold 
was held to ws by ties that Andre knew not; but, upon 
the broad scale of moral justice, their offence was 
equal. 

The moral, as well as the military law, sentenced 
“indre to death—yet, because he did not interfere on 
behalf of this man, the character of WasnineTon 
has been harshly treated in America as well as in Eu- 
rope—the case is adduced in proof that his heart was 
callous to the sufferings of his fellow creatures !— 
Though he allowed to Andre every comfort that his 
situation would acmit of—time was granted him to 
prepare himself for his fate—his friends had free ac- 
cess to him, and he was consoled even by his za- 
tionalenemies—he was denied nothing that he could 
reasonably ask for. Refer to the article, and 
see how the gallant Hale was treated—condemned 
to sudden death, and deprived of every thing, but 
his own virtue, that could console him! We know 
not that he was destitute of any private grace that 
Yindre boasted—why then the grand distinction ? 
Why should Americans be taughtto dwell with tender- 
ness on the recollection of .2ndre, while they treat 
Hale with indifference? The fact is, and we feel tru- 





ly humbléd while we confess it, that there is still y! 
longing after things appertaining to the “‘majesty of. 
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England”—a silent and unhallowed British influence, 
that forces its way in our closets, and conceals itself 
in the most secret. recesses of our heart. 

Our language, manners and customs are British. 
Descended chiefly from the stock of that country, 
and separated, as nations, only a few years, during 
which we have been most intimately connected in 
commercial and other pursuits, it seen’s impossible 
for us to divest ourselves of an interest in her wel- 
fare, though her conduct is in direct hostility to our 
own peace and prosperity. When news of her tri- 
umphs are received this interest shews itself with- 
out a blush—the intelligence is called ‘‘glorious;” 
and, in adverse circumstances, “distressing.” We 
extend this principle still further—an Englishman 
is not in our country two weeks before he feels him- 
self authorised to condemn the president and laugh 
at the government; and we listen to him patiently. 
I think I have as little love for the British as most 
men, yet am very certain that this subtle influence 
has its effect upon me, “democrat” or ‘‘jacobin” 
that I am—I could not permit a Frenchman, though 
my life were endangered by it, to speak of my 
country and government, as Englishmen frequently 
do in my presence. On the instant that a Prench- 
man should broach a political discussion, I would 
regard him as a foreigner, and forthwith enquire 
what right he had to meddle with the matter? [f 
should immediately separate my interest from his, 
and draw a line of demarkation between us. But, 
from custom, which is second nature, handed down 
from father to son, a certain something of the colo- 
nial dependance remains, and I cannot bring my 
mind to the same state of repulsion when an Enc- 
lishman speaks; though he may in half an hour ut- 
ter more offensive language than in my whole life I 
have heard from Frenchmen, very few of whom 
meddle with politics atall. Iadmit an Englishman 
to find fault with our constitution, though he has 
never seen it—to say that our turkies are not half so 
tender as the turkies are in England, though he ne- 
ver tasted one at home; and will permit him to 
swear that our Champaign wine, (which we call cy- 
|der_) is not half so good as the Champaign /e was ac- 
customed to drink in“ Lunnun /’—Nay, though in 
one of the pools of my country we could drown the 
whole island of Great Britain, I do not know but 
that I would allow him to say that Yorkshire was 
larger than the United States! For I cannot alto- 
gether divest myself of the idea that he has aright 
to speak on such things. I think if every man 
will examine his own heart and experience, and be 
honest enough to confess it, that he will have cause 
to acknowledge himself influenced by the same feel- 
ings that I am. 

But the most powerful excitement of this foreign 
influence is the quantity of nooks with which we 
are inundated from England, whose authors, very 
naturally, extol the government and resources of 
their country, and speak of their king himself as 
great, intelligent and munificent! The stream of 
royalty flows in upon us in ten thousand channels— 
seizes us in “season and out of season,” and gene- 
rally has some effect. I believe the most palpable 
falsehood may be so often repeated that he who 
first made it shall believe it—such is the frailty of 
human nature; and hence the excessive foreign 
British influence that predominate amongst us :— 
with which, however, +e on the sea-board are more 
infected than the people of the interior, who less 
frequently come in contact with if, in the shape of 
a bule of goods, a newly printed British volume, a 
fresh imported Zunnun blood, or a Rippant Mare 
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We venture to assert there is not one intelligent | loudly on the British hon, but——dare they dite 
baer vel ‘ the United States that will pretend to | him ?”? 
Bay, § r on, - ie RL 46 : oe 
that Ro listed greene’ in his private capacity.) Thousands such might be selected. The feelings 
ist it} ‘ ie | ‘ 
by the pote agent NaH" —yek many of them“ gnd wat, ead aH wl no be without iy 
lieve that the Whole difficulty sa salient, cick bias’ | benefits nD. Eee re . exidlrevge psa Bern a and 
existed in their own government! it et aaa * | separating us froin the sirumpet governments of Eu. 
thing to h Gre: ead: : BBO QUCORIF | Tope. 

s ear Great Britain coasted even on the 4th of | |, : ee” fea 
July, s0 at one time was I’vance, but not since France |. . j o check this banet ul foreign influence as far as jn 
ceased to be a republic. Nay, certain persons go ‘him hes, the editor uf the Register has held up the mir- 
much further; they actually justify, as partisane ‘ror of truth for the particularuse of his junior breth. 
all that Great Britain has done and is doing aad rep, Whose early prejudices, imbibed with their 
defy our government to assert the rights and ieee. | mother’s milk, or instilled by the deleterious effects 
tain the privileges that God and nature have given vot British publications unthinkingly put into their 
us. Admitting the commercial violations of Great jhands while at school, forbid them, at all times, to 
Britain and France to be equafly intollerable (though | consider the British as foreigners. This endeavor, 
there is a vast difference between them) what shall _in the opinion of some, for the reason just above 
We say of impressment 2 This is an offence for which | Stated, has given v0 this work the character of a 
the Roman republic would have laid a world ‘a ruins, (/2Oreézan paper, highly democratic—as such it was 
or perished in surrounding destruction. «Jam ‘ very, generously denounced a short time ago ina 
Roman citizen,” said Peal; niiil : hilat Hades menerting: | leading gazette—though we have not, ina solitary ini 
secured him. nay ie | stance, interfered with the party considerations that 
os | sever the people of the United Siates into two clas. 
At Newburyport the following toast was lately | ses. further than thev are connected with foreion 
drank ata public table; it deserves to be rec vii dt «Reagan or Pei -aesaah a bet s 

“Our Zlood ho: = ee ee De TECOPGER poations. Tie words “republicans” or federal. 
00d hounds at W asuington—they open | ists” have not been used except to describe the 
political character of certain bodies of men, or give 
R 'the simple result of an election. We have con. 
* Since the preceding paragraph was mrepared for demned no man for acting upon “federal” princi. 
the press, the following letter came into our hands, | Ples, nor approved another for guiding himself ‘by 
being first published in the Boston papers, where | the tenets of the “repubdlicans.” And in respect to 
Mr. Otis resides, its genuine character cannot be hereditary, or other princes, established priesthoods, 
doubted, «s nothing has appeared to invalidate jt,| sud the governing powers of Europe generally, we 
It is so completely in point, and of such high autho- | have said the truth, as even those who found fault 
rity, that we could not refrain from inserting it to , With us have acknowledged. 
aid the proposition. ft is, in every respect worthy! We neither deprecate the wrath nor court the 
PR AEA RUN: perusal. |favor of such men. The Register shall preserve 
Extract of a fetter from the hon. I. G. Otis, esq. of its neutrality in respect to the parties of the United 
~ Boston, to his friend in London, dated January, | States—and continue, rather to furnish facts to feed 
14, 1812. * ‘the opinions of others, than affect to guide them.— 
| But in regard to our foreign relations and affairs, 
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: ‘ei Pat ta Beat ae Porm pi uan of the land contempt with which we view the things be- 
eee Phe cctivae schtick ite stom Goth. par-\ionging to them. France and Hayti, from lan- 
ties! The motives which iniuce vour povernment! >? rr q peal Pst. rhe 
te: Siete nme lat fa nee ees ‘guage, manners and color, every one recognizes as 
to continue them are giite incomprehensible to the’ on ething fureign—and no man applauds the oli- 
REST FRIENDS Of Great Britain in this country: and: 4: 1 rr a at ee eer ee Fthe; P 
: re OSE Sets, SA © SUS tical institutions of either: an idea of their govern- 
cr ve h i rats ms n eplovs Who’ ment is unequivocally expressed by the general decla- 
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perity; @ sentiment still common to 6ur best » Pauen Ula eir sovereigns are tyrants, e ure 
Jest men, but astounded with the freedom of Englisimen and the 
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storing harmony between our countries 
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Mississippi Scheme. 

In common conversation the Mississppi scheme and 
South sea bubble are frequently mentioned, though 

the fact connected with them are not very Bene: | 

rally understood. This has induced us to eat 
for the present number an account of the rise 0 


the former, to be followed by a soa of its fall; 
after which we shall notice the latter. 


Yccount of the rise of the Mississippi scheme; from 
‘“q sketch of the life and projects of John Law, of 
Lauriston”? —by IW. P. 

After the establishment of the general bank, Mr. 
Law began to develope the plan of that great and 
stupendous project he had long mediated, rte 
by the name of the Mississippi system, which, foi 
a while, turned the heads of the French, and at 
tracted the attention of all Europe; a project that, 
if carried into full execution, would, in all preba- 
bility, have exalted France to a vast superority of 
power and wealth over every other state. The 
scheme was not less than the vesting the whole pri- 
vileges, effects and pessessions of all the foreign 
trading companies, the great farms, the profits of 
the mint, the general receipt of the king,’s revenue, 
and the management and property of the bank, in 
one great company, who thus having in their hands 
all the trade, taxes and royal revenues, might be 





a! 











enabled to multiply the notes of the bank to any ex- 
tent’they pleased, doubling or even trebling at will | 
the circulating cash of the kingdom; and by the| 


greatness of their funds, possessed of a power to, 


16] 


capable of every sort of cultivation, The unim™ 
proved parts of that country were sold for 30,000 
livres tl:2 square league, at which many purchased 
to the extent of 600,000 livres; and vigoreus pre- 
Parations were made for fitting out vessels to trans- 
port thither laborers and workmen of every kind. 
The demand for billets d’etat, for the purchase of 
actions, occasioned their immediately rising to their 
full nominal value. 

On the fourth of September, 1718, the company 
of the west undertook the farm of tobacco, for which 
they paid 2,02),000 livres advanced rent to the king 
—and on the fifteenth of December following, they 
acquired the charter and effects of the Senegal com- 
pany; but by far the most important grant was that 
made in May, 1719, when an edict was published 
transferring to this company the exclusive privilege 
of trading to the East Indies, China and the South 
Seas, with all the possessions and effects which had 
belonged to the China and Indian companies, on 
condition of p»ying the lawful debts of these com- 
panies now dissolved. The company of the west 
assumed, on this occasion, the title of the company 
of the Indies; 50,000 new actions were ordered to 








_be created, rated at 550 livres each, payable in coin, 


to be employed partly in satisfying the creditors of 
the old companies, and partly in building of vessels, 
and other preperations for carrying on the trade.— 
The price of actions quickly rose to 1000 livres, the 
hopes of the public being raised by the favorable 
prospects of a most lucrative commerce. 


On the 25th of July, 1719, the mint was made 


carry the foreign trade, and the culture of the co-/over to the company of the Indies, for a considera- 
lonies, to a height altogether impracticable by any . tion of fifty millions of livres, to be paid to the king 
other means. The outlines of the plan being laid | within fifteen months; and 50,000 new actions, ra- 
before the regent, met with the approbation of that bage at 1000 livres each, were directed to be created, 
prince; measures were taken for the establishment |!" order to raise that sum. On the 27th of August 
of the proposed company, and directions issued for | following, the regent took the great farms out of the 
making the requisite grants to enable them to begin | hands of the farmers general, and made over the 


their operations | 


Accordingly, by letters patent, dated in August, | 
1717, a commerical company was erected, under the | 
name of the company of the west, to whom was | 
granted the whole province of Louisiana, or the 
country on the river Mississippi; from which last 
circumstance, its subsequent proceedings came to 
be included under the general name of the Missis- 
sippi system. Of this company 200,000 actions (or 
shares) were created, rated at 500 livres each; and 
the subscription for them was ordered to be paid in 
billets d’etat, at that time so much discredited, by 
reason of the bad payinent of their interest, that 
five hundred livers nominal value in them would not 
have sold upon ’change for more than one hundred 
and fifty or one hundred and sixty livres. In the sub- 
scription they were taken at the full value, so that 
this was effectually a loan from the company to the 
king of one hundred millions. The interest of that 
sum, to be paid by his majesty to the company, was 
fixed at the rate of four per cent. the first year’s in- 
terest to be employed for commercial purposes, and 
the annual rents of the following years to be allotted 
for paying regularly the dividend on the actions, 
which was fixed at twenty livres per annum on each, 
exclusive of the profits of the trade. 


Of this company of the west, Mr. Law (who had 
how advanced so high in the regent’s favor, that the 
whole ministerial power was reckoned to be divided 
between him, the abbe du Bois, minister of foreign 
affairs, and M. d’Argenson, keeper of the seals) was 
named director general. ‘The actions were eagerly 
sought after, Louisiana having been represented as a 





region abounding in gold and silver, of a fertile soil, 


lease to the company of the Indies, who agreed to 
pay 3,500,090 livres advanced rent for them; and on 
the Slst of the same month, the company obtained 
the general receipt of other branches of the king’s 
revenue. When they had acquired all these grants, 
and had thus concentered in themselves the whole 
foreign trade and possessions of France, and the 
collection and management of all the royal teve- 
nues, they promised an annual dividend of 200 livres 
on every share, the consequence of which “jas, that 
the price of actions instantly rose in the myarket to 
5000 livres; the public ran upon the last creation of 
50,000 with such eagerness, that nearly <gsuble the 
requisite sum was subscribed for, and th> greatest 
intrigues and quarrels were employed to secure a 
place in that subscription. It was some weeks be- 
fore the names of the actioners were declared, dur- 
ing which time Mr. Law’s door was shut, and all the 
people of quality in France appeared on foot in hund- 
reds before his house in the place Vendome. 

The company now came under an obligation to 
lend to the king, that he might pay off his creditors, 
the sum of 1500 millions of livres, at the rate of 
three per cent. per ann. to which rate the interest of 
the 100 millions formerly lent to his majesty, (on 
the first creation at four per cent.) was also reduced; 
the king consequently had to pay them, in all forty 
eight millions a year. To raise this sum of 1500 
millions, there were in the months of September 
and October, 1719, 300,000 new actions created, 
subscription for which was fixed at five thousand 
livres each, The actions were thus brought to 
their full number of 500,500 (for it isneedless to take 
any notice of 24,000 more, create! on the 4th of 
October by the private orders of the regent, but af- 
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terwards suppressed; to answer the dividends upor 
which, the company had, according to some, the 


following annual revenue, viz. 
livres. 


Interest paid by the king to the company 48,000,000 


continued to increase till the evening bell was rung, 
when they were obliged to be driven away by force: 
It now became necessary to shift the business to a 
more commodious situation, and the stock jobbing 
was accordingly transferred to the place Vendome,* 


Profits upon the great farms 15,000,000/ from whence it was in a short time removed, on ac- 
Do. upon the mint 4,000,000 | count of the complaints made by the chancellor, that 
Do. upon the farm of tobacco 2,000,000 the noise prevented him from attending to the causes 
Do. upon the general receipt of taxes, &c. 1,500,000) in the chancery. Mr. Law thereupon agreed with 


Do. upon the trade, , 
making a total of 80,500,000 livres open to be im- 
proved by the extension of their commerce abroad, 
and by a good administration at home. Other wri- 
ters on this subject, however, computed the annu- 
al revenue of this great company at no less than one 
hundred and thirty-one millions of livres, viz. forty- 
eight millions profits upon the farms, the mint, and 
the receipt of taxes and forty-four millions profits 
upon their trade, in which case they could well af. 
ford a dividend of even more than two hundred livres 
on every action. 


The coyetousness which these fair prospects of 


profit, and the prodigious gains of the first proprie- 
tors, excited among all ranks, was such as no na- 
tion had ever beheld before. An universal infatua- 
tion for the acquisition of shares in the India compa- 
ny seemed to occupy the whole kingdom, from the 
lowest of the people up to magistrates, prelates and 
princes. This infatuation, of which, at the pre- 
sent day, we can scarcely form a conception, in- 
creased in proportion to the diffhiulty of obtaining 
success; for the whole 300,000 actions last created 
being, by a particular agreement, kept up in order 
to be sold to the regent, who had also got posses- 
sion of 100,000 of former ceations, no more than 
200,000 remained in the hands of the public, of 
which only a part, quite inadequate to the demand, 
was now brought to market. ‘The frenzy prevailed 
so far, that the whole nation, clergy and laity, peers 


and plebians, statesmen and princes, nay, even la- 
dies, who had or could procure money for that pur-' 


pose, turned stock jobbers, out bidding each other 


with such avidity, that in November, 1719, after 
some fluctuations, the price of actions rose to about! 


10,000 livres, more than sixty times the sum they 
originally sold for, taking into the account the dis- 
credit of the billets d’etat. 

So much inceed were the people interested in this 
business, that nothing was talked of but actions, 


10,000,000 


the prince of Carignan to purchase his hotel of 
Soissons, at the enormous price, as it is said, of 
1,400,000 livres, and in the spacious gardens of that 
edifice caused about one hundred pavillions to be 
erected, each of which was rated at five hundred 
livresa month. To oblige the brokers to make use 
of them, an ordinance was issued, proltibiting any 


bargains for stock, to be concluded except in these 
pavillions.t 








Travellers in America. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 143.) 


We next find Mr. A. ina cave on the Wabash 
with which he is so delighted that he actually takes 
up his residence in it; and inspired with the re- 
membrance of “times long past” gives to his friend 
a long and learned treatise on the nature and origin 
of hieroglyphics, in which he proves the claim of 
the American Indians to all the learning and wis- 
dom of the ancient Egyptians, and clearly demon- 
|strates the signification of the figure of a fox, to be 
““craftiness and subtilty,” seeing that both these 
qualities are conspicuous in reynard, whatever may 
be the place of his nativity. The Shawanee Indi- 
ans afford another wide scope for the exercise of 
‘our philosopher’s speculations. But he does not 
seem to be aware that he is committing a trespass 
against the celebrated Hindoo legislator Menow, 
(a translation of whose code has been given to the 
| world by the late accomplished sir William Jones) 
when he ascribed to those Indians the exclusive 
origin of certain rules and practices, evidently co- 
pied from the work above alluded to. 

; As we have no inclination to follow Mr. Ashe 
‘further than the mouth of the Ohio, we shall here 
‘take leave of him as a traveller, and spend a few 





; 


| 


| 





| * The memoirs of the regency take notice of a 
‘-hump-backed man, who acquired in the course of a 


and every place echoed with Mississippi and Quin-;few days 150,000 livres, by letting out his hump asa 


quempoik. 


ny; mectfanics laid by their work, tradesmen for- 
sook their shops, all degrees entirely neglected their 


All classes appeared to have but one) writing desk to the brokers in the Rue Quinquem- 
object, the acquisition of shares of the India compa-| 


poix. A plan of Paris being, about this time, laid 
before Louis XV. then only ten years of ae, the 
young monarch found fault with it, because that 


employments, to embark in this new occupation; |street was not distinguished from the others by be- 


and the few that did not proceed to that extreme, 
conducted themselves in a manner which manifest- 
ed the little concern they took in any thing foreign 
to the Mississippi. The courtiers, according to 
their usual custom of following implicitly the royal 
example, engaged so deeply in this business, that 
it was said only five persons of that description (the 
marechals de Villeroi and de Villars, the dukes de 
St. Simon and de la Rochefoucault, and the chan- 
cellor) had kept free from the contagion. 

The negociations for actions were at first carried 
on in the Rue Quinquempoix, to the freat emolu- 


ing gilded. 

¢ The murder and robbery of a rich stock jobber, 
by a young Flemish nobleman, count Horn, and 
two associates, who, under pretence of bargaining 
fer actions, conducted the unfortunate man to a 
private rog™m in a tavern in the Rue de Venise, and 
there dispatched him with a poignard, March 22, 
1720, was one of the reasons for this restriction.— 
The count, who was only twenty-two years of age, 
being taken the same day, was condemned to be 
broken alive upon the wheel, and this sentence was 





put in execution, notwithstanding he was allied to 























ment of the occupiers of houses in that street, |several sovereign houses, and related to the duke of 
apartments letting at the most enormous rates. At/Orleans himself. The greatest interest was made 
length it becoming impossible for all to procure the | for his life, but all solicitations on that head were un- 
accommodation of a room,most of the stock job-javailing, Mr. Law showing the regent the absolute 
bers transacted their business in the open air. So |necessity of making an example of him, at a time 
great was the concourse, that the street was quite|when most people carried their whole fortunes in 
choaked up by break of dav, and the crowd still/their pockets. 
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moments—we shall spare only a few—in admiring | 
the beauty of his style, and pointing out some O “4 
many pretensions to the title of scholar. We 
not, perhaps, have troubled ourselves to do this, 
had he not been represented by the ‘English edi- 
tor” of his travels, in a “preface” which the Ame- 
rican publisher has thought fit also to prefix ta the 
book, as a gentleman every way qualified to ingerest 
and inform all descriptions of readers. _ 

“The moon by this time, had sunk into the ho- 
rizon,” p. 18. “At length the day began to dawn, 
and left to nature a silent solemn repose.” p. 18. 
Night has been generally described, as the time of 
nature’s repose—we recommend this change to the 
poets. Remarkable fine fowls.” p. 29. “When 
the voice of prudence dispels the charm, they resume 
their vehicles,” p. 30—i. e. get into their carioles 
again. ‘Unfaithful delineators have written. Pp. 
31, “Recollections must have recurred to the mind’ 
p. 32—i. e. a revival in the memory, must have re- 
vived in the mind. “His wife and himself could 
no longer suppress their horror,” p. 34. Mr. Ashe 
and iimself did not study grammar together, or we 
have the charity to think, Aim or himse/f would have 
corrected this- blunder. ‘The malignant ordeals 
of the middle states,” p. 35. A new and elegant 
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p. 109, or that “the vapor lay densed on the place.” 
p. 110. ‘You may ask how a valley can at time’ 
be so insufferably het” but if you do, you will only 
expose your own ignorance, for “I am well per- 
suaded you do not expect a descriptive voyage down a 








truth is more tiresome.” It would certainly be very 
foolish to expect the voyage to pourtray any prospect 
at all; but not quite so ridiculous to expect it of the 
voyager, particularly of a descriptive voyager, at least, 
every striking prospect, though, in truth, we doubt 
not, it would be “‘more tiresome than a continued 
strain of luxuriance.”- “It would be unpardonable, 
however to omit mentioning” that “Cuff had just 
begun a solo so equisj¥te in judgment, that the very 
demons of the woods awoke and joined him,” p. 112. 
“Astonishing country !—the face of nature smiled,” 
p-121. “Taking this for data” p. 146. “I calculat- 
ed the rays of the sun could not strike the surface of 
the floods zill they darted from the sun’s rise of four 
hours.” p. 172. ‘They sunk their means in giv- 
ing the town a plethoric rise” p. 179 ‘quelle 


more in prosperity” p. 182. “The simple and so- 
phisticated principles of the governor pervade the 
whole state,” p. 182. ‘My landlerd accommodated 








figure, put for unwholesome climate. “Those who 
migrate down the rivers.” p. 38. 


upper surface of which was not entirely concealed 
in the bank.” p. 42—Query, how did he know | 
it to be a large stone, and why does he call it a 
large projecting stone, when only a portion of 
its upper surface was perceptible? “in propor- 
tion as | removed the obstruction, J paused to dwell 
on the nature of the discovery,” as we are not told 
in what proportion he removed the obstruction, we 
cannot exactly say in what proportion he paused to 





dwell. We are sorry for this omission. ‘inden | 
“This neigh-| 


tions” p. 41, formerly indentations. é 
borhood cultivates hemp, flax and hops; but zs not 


me with a tolerable good horse, but I had to lead 


A new word |him up the bill for fear of blowing him.” “A most 
which sounds better than the old one of travel. “I infatuated impression” p. 186. 
perceived a large projecting stone, a portion of the) 


“But shewed no in- 
clination to putrization.” p. 197. “Diffused an agree- 
able effuvie which scented the air, but with no 
particular fragrance.” p. 198. ‘Weary of grave 
digging bones.” p. 211. “Astonishing country !” 
that even the bones found in it, should be able to 
dig graves! ‘The next relic of antiquity is a 
spherical stone, twelve inches in every diameter”— 
p- 212. How extraordinary! ‘As night advanc- 
ed, the din was horrid, and appeared to defy the 
langour of lassitude to the strong dominion of an 
oppressive sleep”—p. 219. This may be very beauti- 
ful, but it transcends our powers of comprehension. 
“I discovered the object to be a snaketortoise (a 


river to pourtray every striking prospect.’ ‘Whatin — 


abomination!” ‘No state in the union progresses” 


favorable to cotton, indigo, &c.” p. 61; in the for-|species of animal unknown to Buffon) nothing of 


mer member of this sentence, neighborhood is put him was to be seen but a strong coat of mail, into 
for the people; in the latter for the soil—at once the|which he drew his head and legs till pressed to 
subject and the adjunct. “Whose fragrant smell | bite, when he prolongated his jaws, and snapt with 
and aromatic taste prove that they possess medicinal | 4 clanzour to be heard — hundred yards”—p. 
qualities with which we are unacquainted.” How | 224. “Extraordinary fine !"—p. 244. “Extraor- 
do their fragrant smell, and aromatic taste prove that | dinary cheap.”. ‘The United States should order 
we are unacquainted with their medicinal qualities ? such apperances to be analized’—p 248. “Peach 
“A great deal of the ice will sink, and get thinner as orchards thrive well as do every other exotic . 
it progresses,” p. 72. The Americans have been sorely (249. ad | he facts are too glaring to invite beliet 

handled by the wise reviewers of Edinburgh, for|/—P- 254. “The gloom visibly receded from the 
their transformation of the substantive progress into | rising light.” Miraculous event ' Surely this fact 
a verb—it will sound better, perhaps, from the mouth |is worth the future speculations of the learned. 
of Mr. Ashe—but we should really be glad to know “A spot which portended indications of lead ore” — 
how the ice will progress or proceed, or push on P- 264. Why not indicated indications, or portend- 
after it has sunk. ©The method to run the boat\ed portensions? ‘Mystical scrupularity”—p. 276. 
ashore is, jump hastily out, and fasten a line round a| “Several years have elapsed since the fires were 


stump.” By my great grandfather’s nose, this is a 
new way of running a boat ashore / we rather think 
a sailor would call it hauling the boat ashore—the 
method is jump hastily out—indeed Mr. A. you 
jumped out of your syntax there. “Stained by the 
languid colors of death” p. 79.—we wonder if Mr. 
West stained his pale horse—if he did not, we advise 
him to retouch. ‘The sun sets towards the south in 
the vigor of the day,” p: 103. ‘I was about to give 
you a chain of philosophical reasoning and evidence 
to bear me out in the opinion,” but upon reflection 
the opinion appears untenable—no evidence can be 
had of the sun’s setting in the south or in the vigor 
of the day. After this you will not be surprised to 
hear of “the putrid and fiery particles of death,” 


suffered to extinguish”—p. 320——These speci- 
mens will be quite sufficient, we trust, to shew the 
classical purity of our traveller’s language. We 
sincerely hope that his labors have met with a re- 
compense proportionate to their importance; that 
he may have no future temptation to travel, but be 
| suffered to pass the remainder of his days, in the 
undisturbed serenity, enjoyed “under the auspices 
of his own mild and paternal government;” far from 
the savage bloodhounds of the western country, and 
beyond the influence of the “putrid and fiery particles 
of death” which array themselves in the terrific 
forms of malignant ordeals throughout the “middle 
and southern states.” 


€TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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Lower Canada. 


PROVINCIAL PARLIAMENT. 


Saturday, April 4.—The bill to continue and 
amend the militia act, was read a third time and 
passed unanimously. 

It is declared in this bill, that every man between 
the age of sixteen and fifty isa militia man, and as 


sole affection is concentered within the narrow cir. 
cle of her family. 

“‘As to their persons in general, the women are 
rather below than above the middle stature, but 
graceful and beautiful. No females are less studious 
of enhancing their attractions by artificial means, ar 
counterfeiting by paltry arts, the charms that nature 
has withheld. To the most regular features, they 


such is obliged to enroll himself in the month of |2dd a sprightly disposition and captivating carriage, 


April each year. 

In case of an invasion or imminent danger there- 
of, the governor has power to call out the whole 
or any part of the militia of the province; and to 
keep them fo such time as he may judge expedient, 
during such invasion. 

The governor is authorised to call out, hy ballot 
or command, Two THOUSAND unmarried men be- 
tween the age of eighteen and thirty, and them to 
keep during ninety days, between the first of May 
and the fifteenth of August, under the command 
of such officers as he shall appoint; and to march, 
train, and exercise them at such place or places as 
he shall appoint; provided it be at a distance of six 
miles from any cities, boroughs or ports where 
troops are quartered, except in case of war. At 
the end af one year one hulf of the 2000 are to be 
discharged and to be replaced by anew draft of 1000; 
and so every year successively. In case of war in 
the province, they may be kept in service during 
two years. 

The governor may accept sny number of volun- 
teers who may offer their services, who shall be 
embodied and be subject to the same rules, orders 
and articles of war as the emDodied militia men. 
But such volunteers as may be of the age, and de- 
scription fixed for the embodied militia, shall not 
be exerept from ballotting or being commanded for 
the said corps. 

No substitutes to be allowed. 


The governor is empowered to apply £12,000— 


sterling yearly for militia purposes. 
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Sketch of the Portuguese. 

( From mcurruy’s general view of Portugal. ) 

‘Among the middle and sudordinate ranks, the 
females especially, there is very little intercourse, 
except fortuitous meetings in the churches and 
streets. Every class of tradesmen has a distinct 
oratory, supported by the valuntary contributions 
of their society; here they assemble every evening 
before supper, tochaunt vespers. They rarely visit 
each other’s houses but on particular occasions, as 
weddings and christenings, and then they enter- 
tain very sumptuously, or rather satiate with pro- 
fusion. 


“Jealousy, and an innate disposition to secrecy, | 


are assigned as the chief causes of this separation. 
They hold it as a maxim, that he who talks least 
thinks best; and that the perfect man is not he who 
has most good qualities, but fewest bad ones. Pride 
might also operate as they wish not to shew their 
apartments, no more than their wives and daughters, 
unless they be arrayed in their Hes: attire. 

“Yet, however we may regret the many innocent 
enjoyments which the females are deprived, their 
seclusion is productive of much domestic felicity. 
Their bland and simple manners are not liable to be 
corrupted, nor their attachments dissipated by an 
extensive Communication with the world. The 
fond husband thus solaced, is happy, supremely 
happy, in the society of a virtuous partner, whose 


The round face, and full fed form, are more esteem- 
ed in this country, than the long tapering visage 
and thin delicate frame. Most nations entertain 
some peculiar idea of beauty in the lineaments and 
cast of the face; that of the Portuguese will be best 
understood by their own description of a perfect 
beauty, which is as follows - 

“The forehead sould be broad, smooth and white. 
The eyes large, bright, and quick, but at the same 
time stilland modest. With respect to the colour, 
there are divers opinions; some perfer the blue some 
the black, and others the green. A Portuguese, 
named Villa-Real, wrote a treatise in praise of the 
last. The eye brows are large, of a black colour, 
and form an arch concentric with that of the eye- 
lid. ‘To be properly adjusted to the rest of the face, 
the nose should descend in a direct line from the 
forehead, and form a regular pyramid. 
| The mouth, the portal of the human structure 
|through which the messengers of the intellect have 
constant egress, ought to be rather small than large. 
'The lips rather full than (thin; rather relieved than 
jsunk, and the edge of-a pure carnation. Teeth are 
acceunted beautiful when they are white, regular, 
vand of equal size, resembling a row of pearls set in 
janarch of ruby. 





| “Fhe cheeks must be smooth and somewhat re- 
| lieved; the centre of a pure carmine colour, fading 
jinsensibly into a lily white, both colours so per- 
|fectly blended and proportioned, that neither shoul 
predominate. 

| “With respect to the neck, there is great majes- 
itv in one which is large and smooth, rising from 
the shoulders like an alabaster column. 

, “But among all the female charms, the most 
|transcendant are the breasts. In form they should 
resemble a lemon; in colour and smoothness the 
orange blossom. 

| fhe most beautiful hands are long and white, 
the fingers ful) and tapering. Feet are not accounted 
|pretty if they are not small.” 

! 
| +: 
| A Miser. 

_ Believing that some account of Michae! Baird (or 
Baer _) who lately lived near Little York, Pennsy}- 
| vania, will not be uninteresting to the readers of the 
Repository, I send you the following statement of 
‘facts relative to that singular personage. 

| Mr. B. was of German extraction. His father 
left him a valuable farm of five hundred acres, in the 
|vicinity of York, with some farming and household 
articles. He kept a tavern for a number of years— 
/married a wife and raised four children. He accu- 
| mulated an immense estate, which he preserved so 
tenaciously, that he never afforded a dollar for the 
education of his family. He was never known to 
| lay out one dollar in cash, for any article he might 
ibe in want of; he would either do without it, or 
| find some person who would barter with him for 
something he could not conveniently sell for mo- 
ney. He farmed largely, and kept a large distille- 
ity, Which he supplied entirely with his own grain. 
je kept a team for the conveyance of his whiskey 
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and flour to Baltimore, which when he could not 
sell for money at a price to suit him, he bartered 
for necessaries for his family and tavern. In this 
way he amassed an estate worth four hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Such was his attachment to money, 
that he was never known to lend or credit a single 
dollar to any man. Upon the best mortgage or 
other security that could be given, he would not 
lend a cent. He never vested one dollar in any of 
the public funds. Neither would he keep the notes 
of any bank longer than till he could get them 
changed. He ceposited his specie in a large iron 
chest, until it would hold no more. He then pro- 
vided a strong iron hooped barrel, which he also 
filled. After his death, his strong boxes, “from 
whose bourne no traveller had e’er returned,” yield- 
ed two hundred aud thirty thousand dollars, in gold 
and silver. 


The cause of his death was as remarkable as the 
course of his life. A gentleman from Virginia of- 
fered him twelve dollars per bushel for 110 bushels 
of clover seed; but he would not give it for less 
than thirteen dollars, and they did notagree. The 
seed was afterwards sent to Philadelphia, where it 
sold for seven dollars per bushel, and brought in 
the whole, five hundred and fifty dollars less than 
the Virginian had offered for it.—On receiving 4n 
account of this sale, he walked through his farm, 
went to his distillery, and gave various directions 
to his people.—He then went to his waggon house 
and hanged himself. [ Belmont Rep. 
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Storm. 
Quezec, April 2. 


Extract of a letter from Carleton, Chaleurs Bau, 
dated Jannary 11, 1812. 


On the night between the 20th and 21st. Nov. I 
believe the same time thet so much damage was 
done by a storm at Quebec, the wind, which had 
also been very stiong here, came reund suddenly 
to the north west and continued to blow, with great 
violence, till day-light. During the whole night, 
horrid bellowings and howlings were heard, a thing 
without example in these paris. The darkness of 
the night and fury of the tempest, the roaring of Ue 
sea, and the melancholy noise of the conflicting 
waves, joined with the extraordinary howlings, hid 


a wonderful effect on many of the good people of 


Bonaventure. Several ladies took refuge in their 
cellars; others, whose minds were already agitated 
by the appearance of the comet, were persuaded 
that they were now arrived at the period of the final 
destruction of the world. 

Next morning, the beach was found strewed 
with an unknown fish, which were at the first 
thought to be young whales. One hundred and 
seventy-two of them were found, from the middle 
of the parish of Bonaventure to New Carlisle.— 
The sight of so rich a prize soon dissipated the re- 
maining fears of the inhabitants, who each armed 
with his axe and knife, half clothed, balf awake, 
fell to work upon the stranded fish. 


In the course of the day a large one was discern- 
ed at about 20 or 30 arpents from the shore, bellow- 
ing as if in extreme pain, and to the astonishment of 
all present, instead of following the course of th 
tide, making straight for the shore on which he 
threw himself bigh and dry, and was immediately 
dispatched. Another which had only its head o1 
the bank of a river, and the rest of its body afloat, 


| 





let itself be killed without making any attempt t? 
escape. 

No one can tell what fish they are; none similar 
having ever been seen on the coast. They are of 
the cetacco species; the largest are about twenty feet 
in length, with a proportionate thickness; the head, 
which is as large as a tierce, is rounded at the top 
and coveted with a luuip of fat of about ten or twelve 
inches in diameter; it has a blow hole like that of 
a whale; the lower jaiv resembles that of the hog- 
The back and sides are as black as those of the 
whale, the belly white. The blubber or fat is be- 
tween three and four inches thick, and of a firm 
texture. Excellent oil, of an unusual transparency 
was made of it. The blood of these fish is uncom- 
monly warm. TI could not discover the nature of its 
food; the stomachs of all those that I saw opened 
being empty. 

Where can these fish have come from? None of 
the kind have ever been known in these seas. I am 
inclined to believe that they are a species of sea-hog, 
which e«thquakes, the tempests, &c. have fright- 
ened from their abodes and that afterwards they 
have been attacked by some terrible enemy. Seve- 
ral of them appeared off Paspibiac, and were appa- 
cently insensible to the shot and nails which were 
fired at them, and even undismayed : lead and nails 
were however found in the lump of fat on the head, 
those which were fouad on the other side of the 
bay. At Nipiscicuit 14 large ones were found. This 
affair, upon a moderate calculation, has been worth 
upwards of 3001. divided amongst only a few of the 
inhabitants. 








French Navy. 


[The following is given in the London Starfof March 3, as a correct 
amount of the naval forces of France :—] 
To G. JOHNSON, CSG M. P. Or. Or'ce 

Sir—In the debate on the navy a few days ago, you advised the 
admiralty to reduce the number of our ships, because the enemy’s 
fleet was annibilated. Mr. Yorke answered you very pertiently; 
he instanced only one station of the ships hostile to us. I will take 
the liberty, through the medium of the Star, to lay before the 
public a list of the Freuch ships alone, without taking into the 
account those of Holland, of Italy, and those of other naval pow- 
ers, which may shortly be under the subjection of France. Should 
you reply that those ships cannot be manned, I will refer you to 
arguments and facts, which may convince you, and those who love 
to shut their eyes to the public dangers, that our continental foe 
does not want the means of producing a sufficient number of sailors 
to man two hundred ships of the line. 

In the fellowing list, A, expresses the ships at Antwerp; B, at 
Brest; C, at Cadiz, which we may hope wiil not soon be in the 
power of their original masters; G, at Genoa; O, at Orient; R, 


at Rochefort; and ‘IT, at Toulon. NAUTICUS. 

SHIPS OF 120 GUNS. 
Austerlitz T. Invincible B. Ocean B 
Commerce de Paris T. Majestueux T. VilledeParis R. 
Grand Napoleon T. Monarque T. 

SHIPS OF 80 GUNS. 
Ajacio J. Foudroyant B. Sceptre T. 
Brulot Tl. Neptune C. Wagram ¥. 

SHIPS OF 74 GUNS. ~ 
Ajax T. Dantzic | A. Patriote B. 
Albanoix A. Danube T. Phaeton - 
Aleide O. Desaix B. Pluton Cc. 
Algesiras O. Donawert T. Polonais oO. 
Alhance R. Duguesctin A. Pultusk A. 
Annibal T. Eole B. Regulus oO. 
Anversais A. Eylau O. Revolution B. 
Argonaute C. Friedland A. Souverain Cc. 
Atlas T. Gaulois R. Stettin A. 
AudacieuXs A. Genappe R. Suffrein ae 
Batave B. Genois G. Superbe B. 
Bellone T. Guillaume Tell O. Thesee A. 
Boree T. Hau polt O. Tourville B. 
Breslau ‘l. Heros C. Trajah A. 
Brutus B. Illustre A. . Trident i 
Castor B. Impregnable T. Teteran B. 
Cesar A. Indomptable T. Ulm =. 
Charlemagne A. Jean Bart B. Ulysse B, 
Commerce de Lyon A. Josephine A. Union B, 
Conquerant B. Konningsberg A. Vainquer Cc, 
Constitution B. Magnanime R. Valereux B. 
Cossart B. Marengo R. Villede Berjin A. 
Courageux QO. Menandre O, Wattigny E 
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FRIGATES. ‘ ces to various ports, a list ye mp’ we anges pet 
Guns. Guns. uns'our Mr. G—B—having worked with his brother, 
Adriane, of 40 Elise of 44 Nerede of 44 . ; ‘ 
Amazone 48 Eleonore 36 Niemen 4o| Mr. J B » in the same line, for the last two 
Amelia = — hoy ba hon. = years, and understanding all the necessary lan- 
Argus nterprenante alinure uares 
36 Eugene 36 Pallas 40 | SUages. 
ae 44 Experiment 50 Pauline 40} ‘Of any changes that may occur in the different 
Astree S SF ia 40/ places on the continent, we are careful to have the 
Bellone 44 ore 49 Poursuivan ° : ‘ aan. 
Brave 44 Floride 40 Proserpine 40| earliest information, not only from our own eames 
Calypso 40 Hermione 40 Renome 40\ tions, but from Mr. J B , who has protier- 
Come 7 ooo | 2 $,| ed his assistance in every way, and who has for some 
Circe 3 ncomparable emillan ‘ ; . 
Clorinde eo Eneorra tible 36 Sibylle 40| time past made simulated papers for Messrs. B 
Comete 44 Iphigenie 46 Sirene 44) and P , of this town, to whom we beg leave to 
Compare So; See . aa 36) refer you for further isiformation. We remain, &c.” 
Coruna 38 Josephine 44 Thetis 36 |" at Fah \: f and 
Corneille 40 Julienne 44 Torche 32} Then follows a list of about twenty places, from 
Creole S > oo 43) to which they can forge papers, having all the clear. 
Cybele 44 usa 40 Uramnie . . 
Dame 36 Mignoune 32 Valencienne  44/8Nces ready by them, from the different public 
Diane 40 Miranese $2 Valeureuse 44/agents, the moment they receive intelligence that 
Tailigente 36° Minerve S Veo 44) any merchant may need their assistance in this 
Dryade 40 Muron 36 Victorieuse 33 h f fabricat: 
Elbe 36 Naiade 40 Zephyr 23| scheme of fabrication. P 
_ RECAPITULATION. In noticing the matter Mr. Stephens said, “he 
4 er. —" pod would ask gentlemen sincerely were they prepared 
69 — 74 5106 to abandon all trade to the continent of Europe on 
72 frigates averaging 49 guns 2880 account of these objections in point of morality which 
ee j z ? 2 a 
Total number of guns 0426 had been stated by the hon. mover? [Mr. Broug 








Simulated Papers. 


bt is an undeniable fact that the greater part of the 
difficulties our commerce has felt from the conti- 
nental powers of Europe have had their origin in 
the frauds and forgeries of the British. Protected 
by the cannon of their navy, five thousand voyages 
have been annually made with ships bearing the 
American flag and completely provided with 
counterfeited papers which may be purchased in 
London and elsewhere as unceremoniously as a 
The vessels thus furnished, and 
in many instances laden with the productions of 
the United States, are safely convoyed to the 
neighborhood of places to which a simple clear- 
ance, from a real American custom heuse, would 
render the vessel liable to seizure and condemna- 
tion, the moment she left the waters of the 
United States! Here is the operaiton of the orders 
inglishmen in America begin to blush 
at the outrageous falsehoods they told in main- 
taining that these orders were intended to retali- 
ate on the Berlin and Milan decrees.—They were 
originally designed for the simple object of de- 
stroying the trade of the United States; or more 
extensively speaking, of forcing the commerce of 


package of pins. 


in council. 


the world through British ports. 


Yhe manufacture of simulated papers has become 
a regular business in England. ‘The workmen, 
like other mechunics, publicly recommend them- 
selves to notice for their great experience, &c. 


and in this they are countenanced by the minis. 
trv. 


tn the course of his late speech in parliamert, Mr. 


Brougham, read the following circular letter from 
a “Shouse” in Liverpool, announcing that the per- 
sons by whom it was subscribed, after laboring 
some time as apprentices, and being well versed 
in the craft, had cammenced as masters for them- 
selves :— 
“LIVERPOOL, ———, 
“Gentlemen—We take the liberty herewith to 
mform you, that we have established ourselves in 
this town for the purpose of making simulated px. 
pers—( Hear ! hear /_)—which we are enabled to do 
in a way which will give ample satisfaction to our 
employers, not only being in possession of the ori- 
ginal documents of the ship’s papers, and clearan- 


ham.] He felt himself perfectly ready to meet an 

gentleman upon this ground; and he really believed 
that he would find few who had weakness enough, 
to think or fypocrisy enough to assert, that the 
whole trade of Europe ought to be abandoned on 
account of the immorality of rraups necessarily 
practised in the carrying it on.—As to the foregoing 
papers and French consuls’ certificates of origin, 
he was convinced that neither this, nor shewing false 
colors to the enemy, would be supposed so serious 
an immorality as to make us consent to abandon all 
our trade.” Mr. Stephens is the author of the 


pamphlet entitled “‘war in disguise’ —or the FRauDS 
OF NEUTRAL FLAGS! 








Twelfth Congress. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Friday, May 1.—Mr. Newton, from the commit- 
tee of commerce and manufactures, pursuant to 
order, reported a bill for the relief of the citizens of 
Venezuela; which was read twice and committed. 
Mr. Poindexter, from the select committee ap- 
pointed on the subject, reported a bill to annex a 
portion of West-Florida to the Mississippi territory; 
which was twice read. 

[The bill proposes the annexation to the territory 
of Mississippi of all that part of West-Florida which 
lies west of the Perdido and east of the Pearl river. |. 
And the bill was erdered to be engrossed for a 
third reading to-morrow. 

The bill ‘supplementary to the act” entitled “An 
act to establish an executive department to be cal- 
led the department of war,’? was read a third time. 
Mr. Randolph opposed the passage of the bill, and 
Mr. M’Kim supported it. 

Mr. Tallmadge made a speech against the bill, 
and concluded with a motion to commit the same; 
which was negatived, ayes 39. 

‘The question on the passage of the bill was then 
taken and determined in the affirmative, by yeas and 
navs, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Alston, Anderson, Archer, Bard, Basset, Bibb, 
Brown, Butler, Calhoun, Cochran, Clopten, Condit, Crawford, 
Davis, Dawson, Desha, Dinsmoor, Earle, Findley, Fisk, Gholson, 
Green, Grundy, Harper, Hawes, Hyneman, Johnson, King, Lacoek, 
Lyle, Moore, M‘Coy, M‘Kim, Morrow, Nelson, New, Newbold, 
Newton, Ormsby, Pickens, Piper, Pleasants, Pond, Ringgold, Rhea, 


Roane, Roberts, Sage, Sevier, Smilie, G. Smith, J. Smith Stropg, 
‘Lroup. ‘Turner, Widgery, Wright—58. 





, Clay, Davenport, Ely, Fiteb, Goldsborough, B. Hall, O. Hall, Hut- 


NAYS— Messrs. Baker, Bleecker, Boyd, Brigham, Champion, - 
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Jackson, Kent, Lefevre, Lewis, Macon, Metcalf, Milnor, Mitch- 
Morgan, Moseley, gn Pitkin, Potter, Randolph, 


il, ; . Ta rt, Tall- 

mage Traey, Van Cortand, Wheaten White, Whitehill, Willi 
ilson—43. 

mtr. Siow offered the following resolution for con- 

sideration : 

Resolved, That the committee on military affairs 
be instructed to enquire whether any and if any what 
regulations are necessary to prevent abuses growing 
out of the employment of persons as waiters to the 
officers of the army of the United States. 

The resolution after some remarks, was agreed to 
by a large majority. 

On motion of Mr. Reed, 

Resolved, (49 votes to 30) That the committee of 
ways and means be directed to inquire into the pro- 
priety and expediency of suspending the payment 
of all such bonds in the custom houses of the U. 
States on goods entitled to debenture as are or shall 
become due during the existence of the embargo; 
also of extending the time of issuing debentures for 
the same, with leave to report by bill. 

On motion of Mr. Calhoun, the house resolved 
itself into a committee of the whole on the bill to 
amend the act “to establish a quarter-masters-ge- 
neral’s department, and tor other purposes.” 

[This bill contemplates the appointment of two 
assistant quarter-master-generals; gives the quar- 
ter-master-general command in the line according 
to rank, when thereunto specially assigned; autho- 
rises the appointment of a barrack master and assis- 
tant barrack masters; authorises the allowance of 
office-rent, fuel, candles, &c. to the offices of quar- 
ter-master-general; and repeals the 6th section of 
the former law.] 

The first and second sections of this bill, going 
to appoint assistant-quarter-masters with ranks of 
colonel, and to authorise the quarter-master-general 
to take rank in line were, on motion of Mr. Wil- 
liams and Mr. Wright, after debate, successively 
stricken out. 

Further amendments were proposed but the com- 
mittee rose and the house adjourned, without having 
gone through the bill. 

Monday, May 4—[After some minor business 
was disposed ot J— 

The engrossed bill to annex to the Mississippi 
territory that part of West-Florida east of Pearl- 
Tiver, Wis read a third time. 

Mr. Pitkin asked for information as to the inten- 
tion in relation to the future state of this territory; 
whether it was to be held subject to future negocia- 
tion, &c. and in what light that part of the territory 
near Mobile, now in the occupation of a Spanish 
garrison, was to be eonsideread, &c. 

The bill was ordered to lie on the table. 

On motion of Mr. Calhoun, the house again 
resolved itself into a committee of the whole on the 
bill supplementary to the act for establishing a quar- 
ter-master’s department, &c. 

The question pending when the subject was last 
under consideration, to strike out the third section 
of the bill, was again put. This section proposes 
to render Jess rigid some of the restrictions on the 
quarter-master and commissiary general. Some 
debate took place on this question, in which Mr. 
Calhoun and Mr. Grundy supported the section, 
and Messrs. Wright, Tallmadge and Pitkin sup- 
ported the motion to strike it out. On the one 
hand, it was said that the restrictions were so rigid 
that no competent men would accept the offices; 
and on the other hand that the restrictions were 
hecessary, usual and moderate, and therefore ought 


besos or persons who might be candidates for 
office. 

The motion to strike out the 3d section, was ner 
gatived, 38 to 35. 

Some further amendment was made to the bill, 
and the committee rose and reported it to the house. 
The amendments made in committee were con-. 
curred in. 

Mr. Lacock renewed the motion which had 
been negatived in committee, to strike out the 3d 
section of the bill; and Mr. Nelson spoke in sup- 
port of it. 

On motion of Mr. Burwell, the bill was ordered 
to lie on the table, to give further time to reflect on 
the provisions thereof. 

On motion of Mr. Newton, the house resolved 
itself into a committee of the whole, Mr. Nelson’ 
in the chair, on the bill for the relief of the inhabi- 
tants of Venezuela. 

{ The bill authorises the president to cause to be 
exported such quantity of provision as he may 
think proper, for the relief of the inhabitants of 
Venezuela, suffering by the effects of an earth- 
quake. } 

Mr. Newton proposed to fill the blank for the ap- 
propriation with the sum of 30,000 dollars. 

Mr. Pitkin enquired for the official information, 
which might have been laid before the committee, 
on the subject of the distress existing at Caraccas. 
Mr. Newton in reply said that there were many 
private letters in confirmation of the facts, and also 
a = from our consul, &c. some of which were 
read. 

Mr. Calhoun moved to fill the blank with fifty 
thousand dollars, which he thought would be little 
enough to effect the object in view. 

The question on the latter motion was decided ih 
the affirmative, 45 to 29. 


The committee rose and reported the bill; which 
was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. 

On motion of Mr. Ringgold, the house resolved 
itself into a committee of the whole on the bill sup- 
plementary. to the act for regulating and laying out 
a road from Cumberland in Maryland to the state of 
Ohio. [The bill authorises an additional appropri- 
ation, for this object, of 30,000 dollars4 No ob- 
jection being made to the bill the committee rose 
and Mr. Lacock reported the bill; which was or- 
dered to be read a third time to-morrow. 

The house then took up, in committee, the bill 
making further provisiow for the army of the United 
States. No objection was made to the bill, which 
in its present form merely relates to the minor 
details of the army; and Mr. Lewis reported the 
bill, which was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading. 

Tuesday, May 5 —Mr. Wright, from the military 
committee, reported a bill relative to the defence of 
ports and harbors, which was twice read and refer- 
red to a committee of the whole house. 

The engrossed bill, making further provision for 
the army of the United States; the bill for the relief 
of Thomas Reddick; the bill to authorise the elec- 
tion of sheriffs in the Indiana territory, and for 
other purposes; the bill to incorporate the trustees 
of Washington college; the bill to carry into effect 
an act of the legislature of the state of Maryland; 
the bill from the senate in addition to the act to re- 
gulate the laying out and making a road from Cum- 
berland in the state of Maryland to the state of 
Ohio; and the bill ta annex a portion of West-Flo- 
rida to the Mississippi territory, were severally read 
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petition of eight hundred citizens of Albany, in 
New-York, and its neighborhood, stating the de- 
leterious effects of the embargo on their interests, 
and the reasons of their disapprobation of the mea- 
sure, praying that the embargo act may be repealed 
or so modified as to afford them relief. 
Mr. Rhea moved to postpone the further cons1- 
deration of these petitions to the 4th day of July 
next, assigning as a reason his disposition to see 
them follow the same course as other papers of a 
similar tenor, and to avoid encouraging in the 
breasts of the petitioners a groundless hope by a 
reference. 
Mr. Gholson moved that they should lie on the 
table. Motion negatived, 42 to 29. 
An animated and interesting debate took place on 
this question, involving the course of policy pursued 
during the session and the course now to be pur- 
sued by the nation. The speakers were Messrs. Rhea, 
Bleecker, Randoiph, Johnson, Calhoun, Grundy, and 
Wright. 
About half past 3 o’clock the question on the 
postponement of these petitions was taken and de- 
cided in the affirmative. 


For indefinite postponement | 58 
Against it 30 


And the house adjourned. 
Thursday, May 7.—{ The house did no business wor- 
thy of record, and adjourned until Monday | 





The Chronicle. 


Battimone, May 9, 1812. 


The United States loan—Yhe sanguine expec- 
tations held out in our last number as to the amount 
of stock that would be taken, were not realized. 
But we yet hold the opinion expressed in the latter 
part of the paragraph : so far as we have heard the; 
following are the amounts subscribed—at Boston, 
§ ———at New-York, 824,000—at Philadelphia, 
1,625,000—at Baltimore, $21,000—in the district of 
Columbia, 700,000. 





Wednesday, May 6.—Mr. Bleecker presented the 


terminated in the favor of the former, they each ios¢ 
about 1000 men. 


We have nothing very important from Europe 
since our last. The king of England was rather 
improving in bodily health. He is esteemed a con. 
firmed madman. 

Thirty-seven thousand inhabitants of Lancashire 
(Eng.) have petitioned parliament for a revocation 
of the orders in council, a motion for which pur. 
pose was again to be made in the house of lords, 


A vessel, (the only one, we believe, for two or 
three years) has arrived at a port of the United 
States, [New-York] from Amsterdam, laden with 
490 pipes of gin, and a large quantity of cloths and 
bale goods. She passed through the British block- 
ading squadron in the night. 

Wheat, at Liverpool, was selling, March 26, at 
19s. 4d. per 70/bs—equal to $2 94 for the American 
bushel. The stock is scanty, and there is a loud 
talk of a famine; the foreign supplies being gene- 
rally cut off, from various causes. There is also 
said to be a scarcity in France. | 

Two vessels arrived at London from Havre 
( France_) laden with 500 bales of silks. The trade 
oetween the two belligerents is represented as being 
very brisk! 

Cuamnensrvre, (Penr.) April 28. 

Governor Hull was in this place last week on his 
way from Washington city, and we are told, stated 
that he was to repair ‘o Detrioit. whence he was to 


| make a descent upon Canada with 3000 troops. 


Batavia, N. Y. April 18. 


apwe stop the press to announce the intelligence 
of an armed British and Indian force on the Cana- 
da side of the Niagara river, apparently with an in- 
tention to make a descent on the American side. 

It is stated that the Indians are receiving supplies 
of arms and provisions from the British military 
stores at Newark, and that boats are in readiness to 
transport their men across the river. We learn that 
intelligence has been transmitted to Messrs. Porter 
ind Barton, from some of their friends in Upper 
Cunada, stating that it is advisable for them to re- 





(paAnother account says that two millions were 
subscribed in New-York. 

Bank of America—John Martin, indicted for| 
offering bribes to certain members of the legislature! 
of Wew- York, to induce them to vote in favor of the 
incorporation of this bank, has been tried and con- 
victed, and sentenced to imprisonment for ten years 
in the penitentiary of that state, at hard labor. The 
jury were out only fifteen minutes. 

New-York election —As far as we have heard the 
returns for members of the assembly, gives 63 fede- 
ralists, and 42 republicans. Two counties, sending 
7 members, are yet to be heard from. 

The bill for appointing two assistant secretaries 
of war passed the house of representatives with! 
some amendments, which coming before the senate 
—the whole business was pos/poned to the first Mon- 
day in June. 

It is stated ina Philadelphia paper, that the late 
banking-house and lot of the bank of the United) 
States, was sold a few days since to Mr. Stephen 
Girard for $115,000. 

We have may accounts from the westward and 
southward of Indian hostilities. Several murders 
have been committed, and there is an appearance of 
a general war with most of the tribes. The effect 
will never cease until the cause is removed. 


move their families from the river. 


A messenger has been sent express from Lewis- 
town, on Niagara river, to general Hull of Ontario 
cottnty, to call cut the militia immediately. The 
companies in this place are embodying to march at 
a momenv’s warning. 

From the Ontario Messenger. 


BRITISH PREPARATIONS.—We confess it is with 
in anxious heart and a gloomy foreboding mind 
that we detail to the public, information received 
from a gentleman just from Buffalo. The British, 
in Canada, are making and have made vast prepa- 
rations for attack and defence.—They have collect- 
eda large body of cavages, [holy allies /] supposed 
to be above fifteen hundred, with which they are 
ready to pour down upon our frontiers, the moment 
the din of war is heard. Gentlemen ‘n Canada have 
repeatedly called upon their friends on our side of 
the lines, warning them of their danger in the most 
interesting and affectionate manner. The inha- 
bitants of our frontiers fully believe these facts, and 
not a night do they lay their heads upon their pil- 
lows, without the dreadful apprehension of being 
awakened by the savage war whoop! God knows 
we are not trifling with our readers, by electioneer- 
ing stories. We refer to major-general Hall, who 











A bloody war rages in Hayti between king Hen 
y and president Petion. Ina late action, which | 


has within these two davs received an express from 
Niagara calling upon hii for advice and protection 






